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WILL YOU BE AT HOME IN AUGUST? 


In order to include the story of the Northern If you plan to be away on vacation about 
Baptist Convention at Los Angeles, the print- —_ that time, please send MISSIONS a postcard 
ing of this issue of MISSIONS has been with your vacation address. Each summer it 
delayed. It should reach all subscribers about costs the magazine more than $20 in extra 
the middle of June. postage either for the return of undelivered 

The next issue will be that of September. It copies or for forwarding copies to subscribers 


will be printed and mailed so as to reach all © who had failed to notify the subscription 


subscribers late in August. department of summer vacation addresses. 


MISSIONS wishes for all readers a restful and enjoyable summer. May it bring refreshment in body 
and spirit as well as new courage to face the ever enlarging tasks of the Kingdom of God in our world. 
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Ree om WHO’S WHO 


* In This Issue 


S OM E B OD 7S Gl F T Franklin D. Elmer, Jr., is pastor of 


BROUGHT HAPPINESS HERE en Baptist Church, Lockport, 
P. Caspar Harvey is Professor of 
Was It Yours? Baglich Composition at William Jewell 
Miss Maude McDaniel of Ongole, India College, Liberty, Mo. 
tells of these two little orphan children J. C. Killian retired last month as 
adopted by a Christian couple. The foster Secretary of the Publication Society’s 
father is a descendent of the first Christian Colporter Missionary Department. 
leader in the Ongole Field. (See Missions, April 1941, page 235.) 

Frederick W. Meyer, M.D., is a medi- 
cal missionary in the Philippine Is- 
lands, in service since 1919. 

Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D., is a 
medical missionary in Burma, in serv- 
ice since 1920. 

How Far Reaching Is the Influence of a Consecrated Mildred N. Witter is the wife of Rev. 
2 T. V. Witter, missionary in South 
Gif t f or a Consecr ated Cause! India, in service since ed 
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So Christian homes are established; un- 

wanted children cared for in our schools 

AKKAMMA WITH DANNIE and placed in the homes of Christian 
AND MARY Nationals. 





Your ANNUITY AGREEMENT provides that when you no longer ; , ii 
need the income and the net principal is released to the work of the waniage oat aie 
United Foreign 


Society, your gift given here will spread joy and hope to those over te canets 
Single Copies $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (Sor more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


there. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 


Send for ANNUITY booklet, giving Gheoks, Fostal of Expres Orders payable 


information about our Annuity Plan Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
. ge egy ae done ”.. Paisag Ang 2 en b yore 
° . e 6 ie ° n your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society to your Club Manager; if there Is none, send 

as it appears on your present address label. 

Miss FRANCES K. Burr, Treasurer Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us rll aa copy containing 


s 152 Madison Avenue . re New York City the blank has been mailed. 
] When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
JUNE 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What is no respecter of the 
Christian church? 

2. Who is R. Fred Chambers? 

8. America must awaken to 
what? 

4. Who wrote A Century of 
Faith? 

5. What meets July 1st-9th? 

6. What must a just peace be? 

7. What is announced for De- 
cember 7? 

8. Baptists have not entered a 
new field in how many years? 

9. Who is Beatrice Lee? 

10. What can be had only at 
a price? 

11. Who was born in 1828? 

12. Who were the first Baptist 
foreign missionaries from Kansas? 

18. What organization has en- 
rolled 3,000 Baptist pastors? 

14. Where do farmers guard 
potato fields at night? 

15. Who is A. W. Mitchell? 

16. Where were 361 converts 
baptized last year? 

17. What is headed for drastic | 
curtailment in England? 

18. What is scheduled for Au- 
gust 10th-17th? 


Rules for 1941 


r= correct answers to every question (180 

questions) in all issues, Januar: tk to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the answers 
and the page numbers on which answers are 
found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more ina group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize be awarded, 

All answers must reach us no oe than 
December 31, 1941, a receive cred 
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Beasts Thanks 
to 2,235 Subscribers 


April brought 2,235 subscrip- 
tions as compared with 2,188 in 
April a year ago, a net gain of 47 
for the month. The total also com- 
pares with 2,007 in April, 1939. 

This year’s April lifts the score 
of months recording subscription 
gains to 91 with only 5 months of 
loss since the long uptrend began 
exactly eight years ago in the 
spring of 1933. 

(Continued on page 322) 
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(Continued from page 321) 

The lean summer months are 
ahead when most magazines ex- 
perience a slow-down in subscrip- 
tions. Nevertheless, each month 
can maintain the uptrend by regis- 
tering a gain over the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. 

To achieve that Missions must 
depend in your continued co- 
operation and support. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


What a climax to a gripping story 
was the sudden death of the Baptist 
Church Invigorator. (See Missions, 
April, 1941, pages 202-208.—Ep.) 


While I was reading the story of his 
taking over that hotel in South Bend, 
Washington, for church services, I had 
a feeling that here was something as 
real as Jesus at His work in the Holy 
Land. And then came your editorial 
postscript about his death. Missions 
truly deals with barehanded grappling 
with great tasks waiting to be done. 





@ June, 1941 


—John Van Schaick, Jr., Editor, The: 
Christian Leader, Journal of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 
| 

I write to echo and endorse the state- 
ment of T. A. Griffin of Minneapolis in 
his letter to Misstons. I have always 
considered Missions the best mission- 
ary magazine published, but I cannot 








these.” 





He draws as 
he speaks 
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FOR TIMES LIKE THESE! 


One of America’s outstanding pastors has recently written: ‘‘It will 
soon be three years since Mr. Wells was with us. Our people are in- 
quiring if we may not have another great week . . . before too long. 
I personally feel his program has been divinely ordained for times like 





The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on Christ and World Need 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Further information on request. All engagements must be planned well in advance 
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AT THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT 


SOARING TENORS, 
HIGH SOPRANOS, 
RICH ALTOS, 

DEEP BASSES — * 
ALL BLENDED 
PERFECTLY IN 
THE FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE CHOIR 
CONCERT. WITH 
SATISFACTION 
OVER A MUSICAL 
TREAT WELL 
RENDERED, THE 
CHOIR PAUSES 
FOR ITS PHOTO- 
GRAPH ON THE 
STEPS IN THE 
GRAND CIRCLE 
OF THE CENTRAL 
BUILDING 





io CotLEcE Cuorr is an institution at 
Franklin College. These young people, a 
minimum of 36, try out for the choir each year. 
After they have been prepared for their work 
they make a concert tour among the churches 
and cities in Indiana, Ohio, and other 
states. 

For nearly 10 years Mr. G. M. Seitz, who 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


stands at the left, has served and trained the 
choir as its Director. An annual Christmas 
concert and an Easter concert before the 
student body are included in its schedule. 

The choir is this year practicing with a new 
organ placed in the college chapel through the 
generosity of a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 


IF YOU 
LOVE TO SING, 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
IS THE 
PLACE FOR YOU 





Fer information write to PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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understand its pacific attitude in this 

time of distress. How can we as Ameri- 

cans sit placidly by and see people be- 

coming slaves to unscrupulous dicta- 

tors who flout Christianity?—Mrs. 

James L. Barngrove, St. Louis, Mo. 
&) 

In the March issue you state that 
the Methodists now publish a de- 
nominational paper with the largest 
circulation (250,000) of any religious 
periodical on earth. That is absolutely 
false and I am prepared to prove it. 
The Register (Roman Catholic) pub- 
lished in Denver, Col., has a circulation 
in excess of 500,000. Those figures are 
published in every issue. Our Sunday 
Visitor, extensively read in this country 
and in Canada, has a circulation of 
more than one million.—F. Lewis, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


I write to question Misstons’ state- 
ment that the new Methodist Christian 
Advocate has a circulation of 250,000 
and that this gives it the largest circu- 
lation of any religious periodical on 
earth. The circulation of The Christian 
Herald is more than 250,000, but even 
we do not claim the largest circulation 
of any religious periodical on earth. A 
Catholic publication, Our Sunday Visi- 
tor, has a circulation of 495,000. There 
are other Catholic papers which claim 
more than 250,000 circulation. No pub- 
lication can live long without loyalty. 
It is equally true that no publication 
can long exist on loyalty alone. Any 
paper, religious or secular, will get the 
loyalty it deserves through giving its 
readers full measure in quality and 
quantity. Religious publications must 
recognize that they are competing with 
secular publications. People have just 
so much reading time. Regardless of 
loyalty, they will spend that time with 
those publications which they find most 
interesting.—J. Paul Maynard, Editor, 
The Christian Herald, New York, N. Y. 


Note.—Missions gladly pub- 
lishes the above corrrections, con- 
gratulates the papers mentioned on 
their impressive circulations, and 
hopes that Baptists will find in 
Missions’ quality and in their own 
denominational loyalty a double 
incentive to greatly enlarge its own 
circulation.—Eb. 
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Love is stronger than Hate 


CARTOON NuMBER 80 By CHarRLEs A. WELLS 
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URING the years following the first World War more effort 
was exerted to build international friendship than in any 
other like period of history. Most of the peace movements drew 
their inspiration and support from the Christian religious forces. 
As never before in Asia and Europe the Cross of Christ came to 
stand not only for a personal religious experience, a redemptive 
power in life, but also for an enlarging world friendship. 

Then came the post-war season of mad nationalism, culmi- 
nating in the outbreak of the second World War. Everywhere 
these Christian forces are being subjected to a relentless, savage 
attack. Every modern weapon is attempting to break down the 
structure of world friendship. 

The hope of the world of tomorrow depends on what portion 
of this world structure of Christian friendship will survive the 
onslaught of hate. It is the task of the Christian church in every 
land to keep men conscious of their basic human kinship, to 
demonstrate the eternal truth that love is more powerful than 
hate, that world friendship is more precious than gold or colonies. 

In the darkness of the night the cross may seem to be bending. 
When the day dawns again it will be found to have been un- 
shakable-—Cuartes A. WELLS. 

















President and Mrs. E. J. Millington, ex- 

tremely happy over the Convention; Rev. 

Charles N. Arbuckle and Rev. C. 0, Morong 

of Waltham, Mass; Chairman Alton L. 

Miller of the Foreign Mission Board and Mrs. Miller {with 

apologies by the engraver for partially eliminating her}; Miss 

Mabel Lee, Chinese student in the Chicago Missionary Training 

School; Professor E. A. Fridell and Rev. C. Oscar Johnson {with apol- 

ogtes by the engraver for partially eliminating the professor}; Missionary 

H. B. Benninghoff, on furlough from Japan; Toyohiko Kagawa and 

Deacon Soichi Saito of the Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle; Pastor Joshua 

Gravett, for 50 years pastor of Denver's Galilee Baptist Church; Rev. 

Herbert Hansen of Scarsdale, N. Y., greets Secretary W. O. Lewis of the 

Baptist World Alliance; three missionaries—H. E. Hinton, formerly of 
Burma and now M. and M. Benefit Board 
representative in the Middle West, S. D. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


AT WICHITA 
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{ As photographed by the Editor} 
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Bawden of India and W. R. Taylor of West & 
China; Missionary J. E. Moncrieff of West China es, 
{in Chinese costume} and Rev. Mark Sanborn * 

of Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Perfect Convention 





HE pastor of a Baptist church that for 

| years had refused to cooperate with 
the denomination, was persuaded by a 
Wichita friend to attend the Northern 
Baptist Convention. For four days he 
watched its proceedings, heard its speeches, en- 
joyed its fellowship. As he started for home on 
Saturday to preach in his own pulpit on Sunday, 
he confessed to his friend, ““To my great sur- 
prise I find that I endorse all that has been said 
and done.” 

His tribute was not exceptional. By all 
tokens the other 4,553 registered delegates and 
visitors had similar feelings for which they had 
abundant reason. The overwhelming hospi- 
tality of Wichita Baptists; the smooth clock- 
like precision time schedule of Program Chair- 
man Charles L. Seasholes which neither omitted 
nor contracted a single feature; the attendance 
fidelity which so astonished Dr. C. O. Johnson 
when a show of hands on Sunday night dis- 
closed how great a host of Baptists from out of 
town had remained through to the end; the 
well behaved business sessions so that President 
E. J. Millington never used his gavel; all 
addresses of remarkably high quality; the ab- 
sence of controversy and not even one divisive 
whisper; Dr. C. N. Arbuckle’s “Chapel Hour”’ 
devotional messages; the strong peace sentiment 
that was evidenced not alone in the adoption of 
Dr. Stanley Jones’ dynamic proposal that 
President Roosevelt become peace mediator and 
end the war, but also by the presence of 1,400 
people at a crude 20-cent refugee supper to 
consider, ‘‘After the war—what then?”; three 
pageants—these and many other features put 
the Wichita Convention in a class by itself. 

















Outstanding was a remarkable program 
balance. Elation over the financial outcome of 
yesterday was sobered by realization of the 
appalling needs of today. The World Emergency 
Fund, with December 7th as Sunday of Sacrifice, 
resolved that tension. Condemnation of totali- 
tarianism and endorsement of President Roose- 
velt’s aid to Britain was matched by reaffirmed 
renunciation of war and appreciation of his 
efforts to keep America out of foreign conflicts. 
When the “Town Hall” voiced concern over 
the ominous status of foreign missions in this 
disintegrating world, Dr. Emory Ross relieved 
it by his superb portrayal of missionary stability 
and advance. Denominational loyalty had its 
ecumenical complement in the address of Dr. 
S. M. Cavert of the Federal Council and the 
Convention’s pledge to work with other churches 
in a study of the bases of a just and lasting peace. 
Finally the paramount interest in social issues 
was balanced by emphasis on the primacy of 
evangelism, notable in the Convention sermon 
and in Dr. C. O. Johnson’s closing message. 

Wichita thus becomes a significant milestone 
along the highway of Baptist progress. By what- 
ever standards we measure it, this was the 
perfect convention. Yet it will soon be only a 
memory, its proceedings buried in secretarial 
archives unless its spirit of unity, its realistic 
awareness of the urgency of keeping America out 
of.war, its missionary fidelity, and above all 
its evangelistic concern, influences promptly the 
life of every local Baptist church. Were that to 
happen in the dark and terrifying year that lies 
ahead, the Convention text, “ourselves your , 
servants,” would become a living reality in 
the world ministry of Northern Baptists. 
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Courtesy of The Living Church 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


THE WAR IS NO RESPECTER OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 





@ June, 194I 





Acme Photos 


The picture on the left shows what was left of the historic Wren Church of St. Bride’s in London after one of the 
disastrous German air raids over the city. The picture on the right shows the interior of a damaged cathedral in 
Berlin after a British air raid over the German capital. Up to the end of April the number of churches in Eng- 
land destroyed or damaged in air raids on London, Coventry, Birmingham, Plymouth, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Bristol and other places, totaled 1,986, which included 181 Baptist churches. (See MISSIONS, March, 1941, 
page 161.) How many churches have been destroyed or damaged in Germany by British air raids on Bremen, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Disseldorf, Cologne and other cities, has not been revealed by the German War Office. 


They Could Sympathize 
Because They Also Suffered 


WO years ago Changsha city in Central China 

was bombed by Japanese planes and almost 
completely destroyed. The people lost everything. 
The walls of its Anglican Church remained stand- 
ing, but its congregation, mostly small shopkeepers 
, and laborers, was unable to raise funds to repair 
the roof or to restore the windows. Nevertheless 
out of their poverty they sent $10 to the Dean of 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in London to aid the bombed 
church congregations in England. “We can sympa- 
thize with you,” said the accompanying letter, “be- 
cause we also are suffering.” The gift was small in 
amount but big in sympathy. Like the widow’s mite 
in the New Testament, it was all that the people had. 
For more than 100 years the Church of England has 
maintained missions in China. In all probability 
many people who night after night sleep in the sub- 
ways and air raid shelters of London contributed 
to missions and relief work in China. Long ago the 
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author of the Book of Ecclesiastes wrote, “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” This humble gift from a poverty 
stricken, devastated, bombed, and ruined people to 
another people in similar dire circumstances ‘is a 
20th century illustration of what that ancient writer 
had in mind. 


Southern Baptists Withhold Funds 
and Call Missionaries Home from Japan 


MERICAN Southern Baptists, in adjusting their 
missionary work in Japan to the new situation, 
have been faced with a problem as unsolvable as that 
of the physicist’s irresistible force and immovable 
body. The new government Religious Control Law 
was declared operative April Ist. Promptly their 
Foreign Mission Board, in harmony with its historic 
position on non-cooperation with other denomina- 
tions, notified its Japan mission that no funds would 
be sent to Japan after March 31st. Eight missionaries 
were summoned home. Of the eight who remained, 
the younger are to be transferred to other lands. 
Wistfully the Board hopes “that some of the older 
missionaries will be allowed by Japan to remain and 
live for Christ as individuals.” Tersely the Board 
announced, “Southern Baptists may be certain that 
their Foreign Mission Board is not going into any 
form of church union, organic or otherwise, in Japan 
or anywhere else on earth.” 
Northern Baptists must honor and respect their 
denominational kinsmen in the South for loyalty to 


. their historic ecclesiastical isolation, which to them 


is a matter of conviction. Nevertheless their action 
prompts several disturbing questions. (1) Are South- 
ern Baptists showing the right spirit of sympathy 
and cooperation toward Japanese Baptists in their 
hour of trial? (2) Are they sincere in proclaiming the 
doctrine of the independence of the local church, 
when by withholding support they attempt to control 
the policy of local Baptist churches in Japan, who 
may feel they can comply with government regula- 
tions without surrender of polity or doctrine? (3) 
The third question is perhaps the most serious. By 
such arbitrary policy can Southern Baptists expect 
a cordial invitation to resume work in Japan when 
this upheaval is past and sanity and peace have béen 
restored? 

Isolation, like cooperation, can be had only at a 
price. The Japanese Government’s insistence that 
each church body have a responsible head and its 
complaint that the disintegration of Japanese 





REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 347 
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Christianity into nearly 50 sects had become bother- 
some and unnecessary, seems reasonable. Far wiser 
and more strategic seems the mission policy of North- 
ern Baptists whose Foreign Board trusts the Japa- 
nese Baptists, exercises patience and restraint, and 
allows events to unfold before announcing any 
irrevocable step that may jeopardize the future of 
Christian missions in Japan. 


Lonely Land of Sanity 
in a Continent of Madness 


MID the madness of war, any anniversary associ- 
ated with peace is likely to be overlooked. The 
world will probably pay little attention on August 
Ist to the 650th anniversary of Switzerland. Its his- 
tory goes back to August 1, 1291, when the three 
original cantons formed the Everlasting League 
which became the nucleus of the Swiss Confederation. 
To commemorate the event the Swiss Government is 
issuing a new five-franc coin, about the size and value 
of an American silver dollar. How young the United 
States of America must seem by comparison as it 
celebrates on July 4th its own 165th anniversary. 
Switzerland’s long history and its scrupulous neutral- 
ity explain why many international conferences meet 
within its borders and why world organizations like 
the League of Nations, the International Labor 
Office, the International Red Cross, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and others have headquarters 
here. 

This little country, paradise for mountain climbers, 
famous for its watches and milk chocolate, deserves 
unbounded admiration for its impartiality during the 
present war. Carefully refraining from acts and even 
words that might be interpreted as unneutral, the 
peaceful Swiss people have cheerfully endured severe 
hardships caused by stoppage of commerce and tour- 
ist traffic, and have sacrificially assumed the terrific 
burden of taking care of refugees and outcasts from 
all warring nations without discrimination. Today 
entirely surrounded by Nazi-controlled territory, 
Switzerland can easily be the war’s next victim. Yet 
bravely it meets its obligations, performs its deeds of 
mercy, lives its life of friendship with all nations, and 
heroically keeps alight the torch of sanity and peace 
in a continent whose abysmal darkness has blacked 
out all lights of freedom, mercy, peace and brother- 
hood. 

Americans may well pause on August Ist and voice 
a prayer of thanksgiving and of supplication in behalf 
of Switzerland. 
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e June, 1941 


It Was Bane in Wichita 


A digest of important actions, decisions and 
elections at the Northern Baptist Convention 


Summarized by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





President E. J. Millington delivering his presidential address at the Northern Baptist Convention 


President Roosevelt as Peace Mediator 


N its resolution on the international crisis the 
Convention disapproved of totalitarianism, 
expressed sincere sympathy with democratic 
peoples in their struggle against tyranny; ex- 
pressed to President Roosevelt the Convention’s 
“appreciation of his repeated efforts to keep the 
United States from armed participation in 
foreign wars, while giving great aid to the democ- 
ractes’’; warned against hysteria and propa- 
ganda lest it “sway us from the path of sobriety, 
truth and righteousness’’; urged the United States 
Government to “consider plans assuring the 
distribution of food to starving people now suffering 
as a result of military invasion, occupation or war, 
such distribution to be safeguarded from occasion- 
ung military loss or benefit to either side’; and 
closed with this significant appeal to the Presi- 
dent: 


RESOLVED: that we urge the President of the United 
States to use every influence at his command to mediate 
a just and lasting peace among the nations at war, this 
not to be construed as supporting the present status. 





Finally, the Convention once again reaffirmed 
what has often been recorded at Convention 
sessions in other years, “we renounce war as a 
means of settling international difficulties,” and it 
urged Baptists to cooperate with other religious 
bodies in studying various proposals for a just 
and enduring peace. 


The First Time in Convention History 


OR the first time in Convention history the 

unified denominational budget was raised in 
full. (See statement by Dr. Earl Frederick Adams 
on page 359.) Dr. Adams was given a grand 
round of applause when he announced this at 
the opening session. Total receipts were $2,501,- 
667. The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 70th 
Anniversary Fund had raised substantially 
more than its $70,000 goal. The World Relief 
Committee reported contributions of $145,264, 
thus making a grand total of $2,716,931, an in- 
crease of $316,000 over: the previous year. This 
is the largest annual total in eight years. Not 
since 1932-1933 have Northern Baptists contrib- 
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uted more in a single year toward their mis- 
sionary program. Only one comment is per- 
tinent. Having done it last year there is no rea- 
son why Baptists cannot do it again this year. 


Another Ambassador to the Pope 
AVING noted newspaper reports that the 
Pope expects the appointment of another 
Presidential envoy to succeed Mr. Myron C. 


Taylor, the Convention unanimously declared. 


that such action would be a violation of ‘our 
American and Baptist principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state” and expressed disap- 
proval of such a new appointment, regardless of 
whether the new appointee would be given am- 
bassadorial rank. Secretary J. C. Hazen was 
instructed to bring this action to the attention 
of President Roosevelt. 


The World Emergency Fund 


HE missionary budget for the new fiscal 

year 1941-1942 is $2,500,000 comprising 
$1,865,000 as expected undesignated receipts 
and $635,000 as designated receipts. This is the 
same as last year. 

In view of the world situation the Conven- 
tion adopted also a supplementary budget of 
$600,000. To be known as World Emergency 
Fund, this will be distributed as follows: 


Ministry to men in military service... ... $100,000 
Wee. SE, Dee eae Fh. Pee 160,000 
Special relief by M & M Benefit Board.... 40,000 
Emergency needs of Baptist colleges... .. 100,000 
World needs across the seas (A.B.F.M.S.) 100,000 
Unforseen emergencies (to be adminis- 

tered by Finance Committee)......... 100,000 


To secure this emergency fund with a minimum 
of interference with the raising of the regular 
budget, the Convention designated December 
7th as SuNDAY OF SacriFIce. Detailed plans will 
be announced in September issue. 


Board and Society Mergers 


HE Home Mission Board and the Woman’s 

Home Mission Board announced a merger 
plan for consideration by the denomination during 
the ensuing year and for approval or rejection at 
the Cleveland Convention next May. Under the 
plan the two Home Mission Societies will retain 
their separate legal entities, but by electing the 
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same people on both boards, will in effect create 
a single, unified home mission agency. 

The Board of Education and the Publication 
Society have launched.a three-year experimental 
rapprochement, to borrow a phrase from interna- 
tional diplomacy. Dr. Luther Wesley Smith will 
be Joint Executive Secretary of both organiza- 
tions during the experimental period. The ulti- 
mate objective is a consolidation of their respec- 
tive functions and services. 

The two Foreign Mission Societies, several 
years ago unified their work on the fields, coordi- 
nated their home department functions, and 
merged their financial administration. Organi- 
zational union at this time, as announced by 
Board Chairman Alton L. Miller at Wichita, 
seems inadvisable, in view of the present world 
situation. A special committee is studying the 
practicability of eventual merger. 


The Baptist Youth Fellowship 


HE Convention adopted the report on 

Christian Education (summarized in Muis- 
sions, May, 1941, page 297), authorized the 
creation of the Council on Christian Education 
and the Baptist Youth Fellowship, determined 
staff and functions, and provided for their 
budgets. To the new organization will be as- 
signed responsibility for missionary education, 
the B.Y.P.U., the W.W.G., the C.W.C., and 
other Baptist youth activities. 


The Convention Tomorrow 


UTURE meeting places of the Convention 
are Cleveland, Ohio, in 1942 (neat year), and 
Denver, Colo., in 1943. A joint meeting of the 
Northern and Southern Baptist Conventions is 
projected for 1944. A special joint committee 
will plan the program and select the place. 
Convention President for the ensuing year is 
Rev. W. A. Elliott, a life-long resident of Kan- 
sas except for seven years of his early boyhood, 
and for the past 35 years pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Ottawa. First Vice-President 
is Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. 
Second Vice-President is Mrs. F. €. Wigginton, 
of Carnegie, Pa., daughter of Rev. A. H. C. 
Morse of Jersey City, N. J. 


Note.—For a detailed account of the Convention 
day by day, see pages 348-359.—Ep. 
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@ June, 1941 


It Was Said in Wichita 


Epigrams and significant sentences from scheduled addresses 
and informal speeches at the Northern Baptist Convention 


Compiled by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


IT Is THE HOUR OF HUMANITY’S BANKRUPTCY and 
dissolution; it is also Christianity’s greatest hour.— 
Emory Ross. 


IN THIS CONFUSED WORLD many voices that claim 
to be prophetic are nothing but trumpets giving out 
uncertain sounds.—W. A. Elliott. 


THE ULTIMATE SPLENDOR of the human spirit is its 
invulnerable determination to do right whatever the 
cost.—E. J. Millington. 


Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCH cannot bless war because 
the church must be the church.—Daniel A. Poling. 


I LovE My country and [ love it more than 
any of you because I come home so seldom. I will give 
everything to my country except my conscience. 
That belongs to God.—E. Stanley Jones. 


THE NERVES OF THE WORLD now are like violin 
strings that have been tuned by a lunatic.—Edwin 
McNeill Poteat. 


THE Baptist PRINCIPLE of the separation of church 
and state does not mean the separation of Christian 
principles from the conduct of the state-—Governor 
Harold E. Stassen. 


ALL WHO BELIEVE IN CurisT are one. Not even war 
can set aside that divine fact.—J. H. Rushbrooke. 
(Quoted by E. J. Millington.) 


THE REAL MENACES OF TODAY are not to be located 
geographically. The real area of battle around the 
world is in the realm of the human spirit.—Charles 


N. Arbuckle. 


IF WE ARE TO BECOME enthusiastic about defending 
democracy abroad we must be sure that we have a 
real democracy to defend at home.—J. H. Franklin. 


IF EVER A MAN NEEDED to be prayed for now it is 
our President in Washington.—E. Stanley Jones. 


Too MANY AMERICANS say so easily, “It cannot 
happen here.” What they should say is, “It shall not 
happen here.” —Daniel A. Poling. 


FREEDOM IS THE ONLY OPEN DOOR that the gospel 
of Christ really needs.—A. C. Thomas. 


WHENEVER | THINK OF ANGELS [| think of American 
missionaries in Japan.—Toyohiko Kagawa. 


THE END OF A WAR usually brings a relationship of 
victor and vanquished. That is the one time when a 
just peace cannot be arranged.—E. A. Fridell. 


WE SHOULD BE MOTIVATED not by pressures from 
without but by principles from within.—E. Stanley 
Jones. 


WE NEED AN INFUSION of new spiritual health in 
the Christian church; a weak church can never save 
a suffering world—D. R. Sharpe. 


It Is TOO Easy to alibi ourselves out of our duties 
and obligations to Christ by magnifying the difficul- 
ties and problems of today.—E. T. Dahlberg. 


IF YOU ARE FOR ANYTHING you are against some- 
thing. This principle establishes the tension, the 
strife and the battle of life——Charles N. Arbuckle. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL UNITY will find its highest 
expression in a sacrificial program for world peace.— 
Daniel A. Poling. 


THE MEN WHO MISMANAGED THE WORLD between 
1919 and 1939 are responsible for this war.—E. 
Stanley Jones. 


THE ISSUES BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE today 
depend more on their souls than on their weapons.— 
Archibald MacLeish. (Quoted by Emory Ross.) 


THERE ARE ONLY TWO STAGES in the life of the 
drinker: (1) when he could stop if he would, and (2) 
when he would stop if he could——Bertha Rachel 
Palmer. 


THE STINGY SOUL is the soul that shrinks; the gen- 
erous soul is the soul that enlarges.— Earle V. Pierce. 


You CANNOT ARGUE a man into the Kingdom of 
God.—Charles N. Arbuckle. 


No EDUCATION CAN BE CALLED HIGHER which in 
any way tends to lower the ideals and aspirations of 
students.—Kenneth I. Brown. 


IT IS NOT RELIGIOUS LIBERTY to grant to others 
only the right to agree with us. Even Hitler grants 
that.—G. Pitt Beers. 
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Our GosPEL did not come out of this crisis and will 
not be affected by this crisis. It is an eternal gospel.— 
E. Stanley Jones. 


WE prRocLAIM Curist as Lord only in so far as He 
is Lord of us—Gordon Poteat. 


ForcE MAY TEMPORARILY OVERCOME the evil-doer, 
but it will never permanently convert him.— 
Charles N. Arbuckle. 


I BELIEVE IN FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE so deeply 
that I give the other man the right to disagree with 
me.—E. Stanley Jones. 


FREEDOM CANNOT BE MAINTAINED ANYWHERE 
unless it is made available everywhere.—Daniel A. 
Poling. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH will retain its vitality so 
long as it thinks of the future—R. H. E. Espey. 


THE MOST SENSITIVE NERVE in the human body is 
the one that runs to the pocket-book.—Earle V. 
Pierce. 


WE NEED TO REMEMBER that not everything dis- 
agreeable that we read or hear today is propaganda.— 
Jeanne Bradbury. 


DEMOCRACY IS THE RIGHT of the majority to rule 
and the right of the minority to criticize —(Quoted 
by Charles W. Gilkey.) 


THE SUPREME MENACE to American democracy is 
the indifferent unchurched Protestant community.— 
Daniel A. Poling. 


LIFE HAS MEANING only when we have something 
to live for, to fight for, to die for.—Charles N. 
Arbuckle. 


IF PRIDE AND CONCEIT get into a Christian pulpit, 
Christ immediately leaves it and only a dead and cold 
morality remains.—Gordon Poteat. 


THE REMEDY FOR THE EVILS of democracy is more 
democracy.—(Quoted by Charles W. Gilkey.) 


Curist pieD for Japanese, Chinese, Germans, 
Englishmen, Americans. He died to redeem all of 
them from sin.—Toyohiko Kagawa. 


HITLER IS THE MESSIAH of the German people be- 
cause they see no other hope. We must give them that 
other hope or else they will keep Hitler—E. Stanley 
Jones. 


SOME MEN DO NOT NEED to be introduced. They 
merely need to be announced.—E. J. Millington 
in introducing E. Stanley Jones. 


ONCE A MAN COULD BOAsT that his word was as 
good as his bond. Today honor between nations is a 
rope of sand.—Daniel A. Poling. 
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THERE WAS A TIME WHEN the differences among 
denominations seemed important. Today we are far 
more conscious of our unities.—S. M. Cavert. 


WHOEVER SERVES JESUS CuRIsT, by whatever de- 
nominational name, is a brother of mine.—E. J. 
Millington. 


THE ABILITY TO THINK is measured by the capacity 


to doubt. People who cease to ask questions usually 
have closed minds.—Charles N. Arbuckle. 


WHEN A MAN REFERS TO ANOTHER MAN as tempera- 
mental, he usually means that he is 98% temper and 
2% mental.—_W. W. Hamilton. 


WorLD EQUALITY of opportunity must be the 
keynote of the future.—E. Stanley Jones. 


THIS ASSEMBLY is not a legislative body of Baptists. 
It is a missionary convention and the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom should always be its purpose.— 
Gordon Poteat. 


THE MAJOR DIFFERENCE between the state college 
and the church college today is not primarily in terms 
of the sources of their financial support; it is in terms 
of the basic philosophy on which the life of the college 
is built—Kenneth I. Brown. 


THE PROPER TREATMENT OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH is 
progressive understanding and not dogmatic pro- 
nouncement.—Pres. H. E. Dana. 


THE WAR IS NOT ALONE PRODUCING DISINTEGRA- 
TION. It is itself the result of disintegration that 
already existed.—E. A. Fridell. 


IT Is BAD TO TRAVEL A ROAD in the wrong direction; 
it is worse to travel a road that has no destination.— 


W. A. Elliott. 


THE THEOLOGICAL TEACHER should lead his stu- 
dents in the discovery of truth rather than merely 
help in defense of orthodoxy.—Pres. H. E. Dana. 


THE SADDEST SENTENCE I have ever read outside of 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah appeared recently in an 
English newspaper, “‘ Man has conquered the air only 
to be compelled to burrow under ground.”—E. J. 
Millington. 


IF MAN WILL NOT BE RULED BY Gop he will be ruled 
by tyrants.—William Pitt. (Quoted by Gordon 
Poteat.) 


I AM NOT A SERVANT of time but of eternity. 
—E. Stanley Jones. (Said in reference to Time 
magazine’s report of the National Christian Mission.) 


UNLESS OUR INREACH can be transformed into an 
upreach and an outreach, as a missionary denomina- 
tion we shall cease to be.—John W. Bradbury. 
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Prairie 


e@ June, 1941 


Comment 


CENTER of OUR NATION 


Impressions of convention program features, incidents and personalities, 
as seen and heard in the prairie city in the center of the United States 


The fate of Dana M. Albaugh, Foreign Mission 

Society Budget Secretary who had sailed for 
Africa on March 20th (See Missions, May, 1941, 
page 273), caused intense uneasiness and worry dur- 
ing the opening days of the Convention. Newspapers 
had reported his ship sunk by a German raider in the 
South Atlantic Ocean. No news had been received 
from him since his ship had called at a Brazilian port. 
All sorts of rumors and stories were current and 
served only to increase the anxiety. Finally came a 
report that the German raider had rescued the pas- 
sengers and had landed them somewhere in occupied 
France. Although the port was not named, this news 
eased the strain, brought relief to the Foreign Board, 
and especially to Mrs. Albaugh and the two children 
at their home in New Jersey, and raised hope that 
Mr. Albaugh will eventually be able to return home. 


& Once again as has often happened at previous 

conventions, the spell of the stimulating key- 
note address was quickly dissipated by what followed, 
because the Convention By-Laws compelled the huge 
crowd to divide itself into the bewildering confusion 
of state delegations in order to nominate members 
on the Convention’s four standing committees. Did 
Prof. Gordon Poteat’s appealing emphasis on humil- 
ity and on “ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake”’ 
have any effect on the denominational politics in 
these state meetings and in later sessions of the Con- 
vention Nominating Committee? Your guess is as 
good as the Editor’s. 


és During Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle’s ‘Chapel 

Hour” on Thursday noon, a terrific electrical 
storm swept across the city. Just as he finished a 
sentence with the words “without fear,” a bolt of 
lightning struck a building nearby. The blinding 
flash caused the lights in the Convention Hall to 
flicker. The blast of thunder disturbed the micro- 
phone. When lights were restored and microphone 
functioned again, the audience saw Dr. Arbuckle 
calm and serene behind the pulpit. “Be not afraid,” 
said he. “This is not a bomb; we are not in an air 
raid.” In this safe and secure center of the United 
States such an incident was perhaps needed to help 


American Baptists realize more vividly what their 
fellow Baptists in Spain, China, England, France, 
Poland and Germany have been experiencing. 


Simple fare and straight talk featured the Social 

Progress Dinner which attracted a huge crowd 
to a 20-cent meal and the speaker’s topic, “‘ After the 
Wars—What?” More than 1,400 delegates crowded 
their way up a long ramp to a bare steel and concrete 
hall. Holding paper plates, they filed past food tables 
and were doled out baked beans, a little stew, and 
black coffee. Tables were crude boards. Loaves of 
bread decorated the tables and constituted the rest of 
the menu. Sobered by this “refugee meal,” the dele- 
gates responded to Dr. Oscar Johnson’s plea for a 
“wave offering” for world relief as he “waved” a 
dollar bill over his head. The collection totaled 
$660.75. Speaking from the rough board platform, 
Dr. W. A. Elliott said, “We are riding on the crest of 
the outgoing tide of an old order. Soon we shall be 
plunged into the incoming tide of a new order.” He 
despaired of the people in our churches “who know 
more about the conditions in the Israel of old than 
they know about the conditions in our world today.” 
Dr. E. A. Fridell discussed the main theme and urged 
the necessity of thinking now about the peace that 
will come after the war. “If we do not begin now to 
outline the terms of a decent peace,” he argued, 
“then the peace that we do get will be vastly inde- 
cent. A just peace must be a self-enforcing peace.” 
Many felt this the most inspiring banquet in their 
convention attending experience. Dollar banquets 
are not as becoming to Baptists as frugal fare and 
candid speech. 


gs Special appreciation is due Rev. Thomas S. Roy 
of Worcester, Mass., for his service as director 
of music. Nature has endowed him with a resonant 
baritone voice, and he knows how to use it. Instead 
of resorting to football field, cheer-leading acrobatics 
such as have occurred at conventions in other years, 
he depended only on his persuasive, dignified manner 
and his own virile singing to inspire others to sing. 
As a result, the congregational singing at the Wichita 
Convention was the best in many years. 
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& Judge E. J. Millington coined a new phrase in 
parliamentary procedure when vote was taken 
on a question over which there was some difference of 
opinion. Those voting in the affirmative were a sub- 
stantial majority. Those voting against the motion 
were small in number but loud in audibility. The 
““NO” resounded like an echo throughout the vast 
auditorium. “That was a vibrant minority,” said the 
dignified judge as he announced his decision. 


& Convention arrangements were well-nigh per- 

fect. Spaciousness is the one word adequately to 
describe them. The Exhibit Hall was the largest ever 
made available. It had to be, because at other times 
in the year it is used for livestock exhibits. Cows, 
pigs, horses, poultry, etc., require vast space. The 
Convention auditorium was ample for the immense 
evening audiences when it seemed as if all Wichita 
turned out to swell the registered attendance which 
reached a total of 1,950 delegates and 2,604 visitors. 
Between auditorium and exhibit hall was an attrac- 
tive, superbly furnished garden lounge where in con- 
genial fellowship a thousand Baptists could mingle 
without crowding. One delegate called it “Baptist 
chumminess.” To add to these comforts were Wichi- 
ta’s broad streets, the well-regulated traffic, the ab- 
sence of noisy street cars, the glorious sunshine, and 
the refreshing prairie breeze that blew day and night. 
Every Baptist carried home the most pleasant rec- 
ollections of an unusually comfortable convention. 


gs Among the Oklahoma Indian delegates was Joe 

Yellow Eyes of the Cheyenne tribe. Perhaps he 
had wisely anticipated that Wichita hotels, rooming 
houses and even tourist camps would be filled to 
capacity. He brought with him his own tepee which 
he pitched in the Lawrence Stadium. In it slept the 
Indian, his wife and their three children. The next 
evening he hauled the tepee to the Convention Hall 
for the home mission pageant. He planned to pitch 
the tepee on the floor of the exhibit hall and use it 
that night as the sleeping quarters for his family. 
The management, however, seemed to feel that 
throughout the day there was enough sleeping by 
delegates during dull parts of the program, and that 
everybody ought to sleep elsewhere at night. So Joe 
Yellow Eyes hauled his tepee back to the Stadium. 


& The Baptist Pacifist Fellowship held a breakfast 

meeting. More than 100 were present to hear 
Dr. Edwin MacNeil Poteat stress the urgent need of 
reconciliation in our world. “The bursting of a bomb 
is dramatic,” said he, “but the bursting of a bud is 
to the conventional eye slow and undramatic. So 
reconciliation is slow, requiring vast patience.”” He 
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reviewed the remarkable growth of Christianity 
through the first 300 years of its existence despite the 
fact that Christians were hated by the Roman com- 
munity. This historic fact needs to be remembered in 
order to maintain high idealism with fortitude and 
patience. Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. The names of 18 Baptists 
listed by draft boards as conscientious objectors have 
been received by the New York office. 


In his address of welcome to the Convention, 

former President W. C. Coleman in choice, 
diplomatic phraseology administered a rebuke to 
such Baptists as still manifest an intolerable sec- 
tarian spirit or a lack of cooperation with churches of 
other denominations. There were not enough hotels 
in Wichita to accommodate the throngs of delegates 
and visitors. So the churches of other denominations 
graciously opened their homes to visiting Baptists. 
In so doing they manifested a spirit of tolerance, 
courtesy and Christian fraternity, said Mr. Coleman, 
that was sadly lacking among Baptists who maintain 
a spirit of isolation and who, even in Wichita, refuse 
to cooperate with the Wichita Council of Churches. 
They all need to remember that there are Christians 
on earth who do not bear the name of Baptists. 


There could have been no finer demonstration of 

Wichita hospitality than what happened Thurs- 
day noon during the violent electrical storm. Torrents 
of rain made streets impassable. Not one delegate in 
the vast hall had come equipped with raincoat, um- 
brella or rubbers. When the session adjourned and 
the throng made its way to the exits, lo and behold, 
they discovered a fleet of buses which the Wichita 
Transportation Company had quickly mobilized and 
sent to the Convention Hall. No specified routes were 
assigned the drivers except that for a 10-cent fare 
they were to take the delegates back to their hotels. 
The manager of the bus company knew the meaning 
of thoughtfulness. 


as Although Wichita had never before been visited 

by the majority of delegates from beyond the 
borders of Kansas, the city had made its first con- 
tribution to denominational service long ago. Back in 
1879, as Dr. Charles R. Manley of India told the 
Foreign Board, his missionary parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Manley who served for 40 years in India, 
started from Wichita on their way to the field. They 
were the first Baptist foreign missionaries from Kan- 
sas. Wichita was then only a cow town on the 
prairie, as he described it. Today it is a beautiful, 
well-laid-out city. With eyesight restored, Dr. Manley 
hopes to return to the field this fall. 
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He Was Bombed 


e@ June, 194! 


Before He Was Born! 


A quick Caesarian operation by the medical missionary during a 
Japanese air raid along the Burma Road saves the lives of both 
mother and child. The woman had been injured by an exploding 
bomb and a fragment had penetrated and wounded her unborn son 


By GORDON S. SEAGRAVE, M.D. 


HILE I was building our nurses’ home, 
which I must say is a charming building 
done in our best cobblestone manner, the ad- 
vance men of the American owned Central Air- 
craft Manufacturing Company of China arrived 


RIGHT 





for a conference with me. They had been bombed 
out of Hangchow and Hankow and Kunming 
and now were trying to find a spot farthest from 
Japan that would still be in China and at the 
same time be on some main highway that would 
give them transport facilities. I had a large scale 
map of our valley and showed them two spots 
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Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D., 
medical missionary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society since 1920. He is sta- 
tioned at the Harper Memorial 
Hospital in Namkham, Burma. 
In 1939 he and Mrs. Seagrave 
accompanied Secretary J. W. 
Decker on his memorable motor 
trip over the newly opened Bur- 
ma Road. Readers of MISSIONS 
have read his books, ‘Waste- 
basket Surgery,” and “Tales of 
a Wastebasket Surgeon” 


















The new Harper Memorial 
Hospital in Namkham, Burma, 
just after its completion and 
before the grounds were land- 
scaped. The interior picture 
shows a row of surgical patients 
in one of the wards. The beds 
are crude yet comfortable. The 
hospital has its own electric 
light plant as suggested by the 
light bulb in the upper right 
corner near the ceiling. The 
nurse appears to be strong, 


capable and efficient 
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on it where they could build landing fields. They 
explored the country with one of my men and 
used one of the suggested sites for their factory. 
The other is now a Chinese Government training 
school for pilots. For over a year they sent us 
their sick personnel until last fall when their 
own hospital was completed. They have a large 
staff of Chinese doctors and nurses, but the 
Americans on their staff wanted an American 
doctor. So they asked me to be their chief medi- 
cal consultant. As usual our own mission hos- 
pital was in financial straits. We needed a new 
house so that quarters would be available for 
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The Burma Road, today the world’s most famous 
highway. Dr. Seagrave’s hospital is north of Lashio 


my assistant doctors. So I took on the work. It 
meant trips to Loiwing three days a week while 
my own work had to be done at night or at any 
other time. But the remuneration they gave to 
the Harper Memorial Hospital for my work at 
the factory has helped to keep us going in these 
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war times and has built a charming one-story 
stone bungalow on the northern hill of the hos- 
pital compound, rat proof and insect proof. The 
old house is now the home of my two assistant 
doctors, my secretary and a Chinese nurse. 





Miss E Hla who is Dr. Seagrave’s head nurse, in 
native Shan costume, as she looks when not in 
hospital uniform 


We expected trouble when the Burma road 
was reopened. So I spent a couple of weeks 
teaching the nurses specialized first aid with 
particular stress on the fireman’s carry so that a 
nurse could evacuate a patient in a hurry in case 
Loiwing was bombed. We just knew that the 
Japanese would save one bomb for us! They did 
“accidentally” drop one bomb on this side but 
it missed us by a mile and a half. So I gave orders 
that as soon as a bomb raid occurred our own 
hospital was to be evacuated by the nurses of 
the several wards and the operating nurses were 
to load our instruments and sterile supplies into 
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the car so that as soon as the planes had left us 
we were to be ready to rush for Loiwing to sew 
up the pieces there. 

The 26th of October was my day to go to 
Loiwing, but I had been up the night before and 
was so tired out I was having a glorious nap in 
which I was delightfully enjoying a nightmare 
of Japanese planes when I was wakened by Mrs. 
Seagrave, screaming that the Japanese planes 
were really over us. I took one look and saw 36 
planes, perfectly beautiful!!! I rushed over to 
the hospital to get in the surgical supplies. No 
operating room nurses were in evidence. They 
were all helping evacuate patients. At the back 
of the hospital I saw the husband of one of my 
patients, on whom I had done a huge abdominal 
operation that morning, trying to carry his wife 
out. From weariness and fright he was about to 
drop her in the middle of the road. So I grabbed 
her out of:his arms and ran with her into the 
jungle and came back for more. One of our tiny 
five-foot nurses was struggling along with a huge 
crazy Kachin patient on her shoulders. By the 
time I had deposited the crazy woman in safety, 
the planes were passing over us on their return 
trip. Mrs. Seagrave saw and heard the bombs 
drop, a sort of panorama right in front of our 
new house. We piled all the surgical equipment 
and eight nurses into the car and started off, 
with Mrs. Seagrave bringing another squad 
along right behind. We commandeered two other 
cars in which two other squads of our nurses 
rushed over to Loiwing behind us. 

The Loiwing staff was completely disrupted 
with first aid work so our mission staff took over 
the operating room. At least ten more people 
would have died if our nurses had not gone over. 
Dr. Yu, the chief surgeon at the factory hospital, 
operated on the amputation cases on one table 
with Mrs. Seagrave anesthetizing his patients 
and I did the abdominal cases at another with 
E Hla, my chief Shan nurse, giving my anes- 
thetic. We operated steadily for almost eight 
hours, ending with candles as the bombs had 
destroyed all the power mains. The havoc 
wrought on the people was out of all proportion. 
With the first warning, instead of throwing 
themselves flat on the ground, everyone ran. 

My most interesting case was a woman who 
was about to give birth to a child. A bomb frag- 
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ment tore through the side of her abdomen and 
wounded her unborn baby. I quickly did a 
Caesarian section. Both mother and baby have 
done very well. The baby can always “point 
with pride” to the scar of the wound that he got 
from a bomb before he was born! 

NOTE.—The boy when he grows into 
manhood will ofter. wonder whether the 
bomb fragment that left its lifelong scar 
was made out of American scrap iron and 
whether the Japanese plane that carried 
it to Burma was propelled by American 
gasoline.— ED. 

As a result of the bombing no company pa- 
tients were willing to stay in the company 
hospital. On the following day they moved over 
to the Harper Memorial Hospital, including the 
bomb victims. Dr. Ba Saw, my Karen assist- 
ant doctor, son of a Karen missionary to the 
Chins, has learned a great deal of surgery during 
his year and a half with me and was able to do 
much of the surgery still necessary on the bomb 
victims. He is the nicest fellow and the best 
doctor I have ever had with me. This year he 
marries my chief Karen staff nurse. 

With the company patients we acquired a 
Chinese doctor trained in the Imperial Medical 
College of Japan and also a graduate Chinese 
nurse with long experience in China. One of our 
own graduates, a Shan girl who had had three 
years’ postgraduate experience in China and 
speaks Chinese well, also came back to us, so 
now for the first time we can converse with our 
Chinese patients. During the bomb raid three of 
our own nurses were on midwife duty at the 
factory. They were right on the plaza in front 
of the hospital as the bombers went over. Luck- 
ily none was hit. We have never been so busy. 
We now have all the company cases as well as 
our own patients. Our maternity hospital has 
been crowded continually for three months. 
The Company gave us 3,000 rupees to adapt our 
buildings to the sudden increase and all our 
adaptations are of the sort which will be per- 
manently valuable to our own institution. We 
get a slight profit on all our work for them which 
helps us again to care for our own people, al- 
though the work keeps me up nights more than 
my age suggests fit and proper. The Govern- 
ment is improving the Bhamo Namkham Border 
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branch of the “Burma Road,” so trucks are 
roaring through at night right in front of our 
house from Bhamo as well as Lashio. 

We have just had a visit from our Governor 
who expressed himself as very pleased with the 
cheerfulness of the nurses which he assumed 
was one of the best tests a layman could use to 
determine whether the treatment accorded pa- 
tients was or was not of the best. By that cri- 
terion we must be pretty good because even the 
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Company hospital staff at Loiwing has always 
envied us the spirit of our nurses when they are 
put “up against it.” Our outstation dispensaries 
and hospitals are now reaching patients in all 
parts of the jungles. They cover three of the 
Northern Shan States, and they travel rain or 
shine, with or without ponies, sick or well them- 
selves. The way they are adored by all the peo- 
ple they meet, no matter of what race, is a great 
pride and joy to us. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


In reporting a_ baptismal 
service in West China when 43 
candidates were baptized, many of 
them students from mission schools 
and some from the Herman Liu 
Memorial Orphanage in Suifu, 
Mrs. C. E. Tompkins pays this 
tribute to Hsu Iao Kuang, the 
officiating Chinese pastor. “As I 
saw our Chinese pastor, in his 
quiet, reverent manner, enter the 
baptismal waters, I felt deeply 
grateful and very happy that we 
have so fine a young man to lead 
in the service of the church in this 
community. And I felt a special 
joy as I remembered him as a 
pupil in the kindergarten some 
years ago. He was always a fine, 
earnest lad, a leader even as a little 
boy. From kindergarten, he con- 
tinued on through primary school, 
high school, college and seminary, 
growing more and more in the 
understanding of Christian service. 
We are thankful for such men. 
His influence as a Christian leader 
is felt wherever he goes. He is 
ably helped by his splendid Chris- 
tian wife, also a product of our 
mission schools.” There could be 
no finer testimony to the efficacy 
of Christian mission schools. 

@e @ 

A new President will be in- 
augurated by Central Philippine 
College, in Iloilo, P. I., at this 
month’s commencement. He is R. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





R. Fred Chambers, new President 
of Central Philippine College 


Fred Chambers, who for the past 
two years has been Dean of the 
Theology Department. Prior to 
coming to the Philippine Islands 
in 1989, he served for seven years 
in Assam, where he was head of 
the Normal Department at the 
Jorhat Christian Schools. He is a 
graduate of Franklin College, class 
of 1923 (see Franklin College an- 
nouncement on page 322). He took 
graduate work at Yale University, 
taught history at Denison Univer- 
sity, and was ordained in New 
Haven, Conn., in 1932. Mrs. 
Chambers is the former Dorothy 





Kinney, M.D., of the Woman’s 
Board Hospital in Gauhati, Assam. 
During the interim between the 
resignation of President H. M. 
Stuart in 1939 and the inauguration 
of the new President, the College 
has been under the efficient admin- 
istration of acting President Francis 
H. Rose, one of the veterans in the 
Philippine Mission. 
@2e@ 6 

Shurtleff College whose new 
building was recently opened to 
service (see picture on page 366) 
reports the highest enrolment in 
its history, with 535 students, an 
increase of 156 over last year. Un- 
der the leadership of President 
Guy Wimmer the faculty has been 
enlarged and the curriculum en- 
riched. The summer session con- 
tinues to expand. Last summer 
148 students were enrolled. This 
offers facilities for teachers to com- 
plete work towards degrees and to 
specialize in particular fields. 

@@ @ 

During the past year Mission- 
ary Carl M. Capen of Chaoyang, 
South China, spent considerable 
time in visiting the village churches 
throughout his field. He adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper 24 times 
in 24 different churches. Baptisms 
throughout the Chaoyang field 
totalled 74, of whom 38 were bap- 
tized by the missionary and the 
remaining 41 by Chinese pastors. 
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to Shoot the Preacher 


The story of a Missouri Baptist preacher who refused to take the 
loyalty oath, required by the Staie after the Civil War, and was 
‘sent to jail. Later the United States Supreme Court upheld his 
stand on religious liberty by declaring the oath unconstitutional 


By P. CASPAR HARVEY 


N OLD portrait, “Major Deane in Jail,’’ by 
the famous Missouri artist, George Caleb 
Bingham, whose pictures were shown in the 
“Life in America” exhibit at the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art last year, was 
recently presented to William Jewell College. 
Now on the wall of the college library, the 
canvas depicts Rev. Abner Holton Deane, early 
Baptist preacher of Harrisonville, Mo., at the 
time of his imprisonment in the jail at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., shortly after the close of the 
Civil War because of his refusal to take the oath 
of allegiance required of ministers of that time. 
The painting, reproduced on this page, reveals 
the dignified minister sitting by the barred win- 
dow of his cell, reading the Bible. On the floor 
near him lie the crumpled pages of The Missouri 
Baptist Journal. The portrait is well preserved. 
The story, as told by Mr. John Deane at the 
time of the presentation of his father’s portrait 
to William Jewell College, gives the painting 
significance in the history of religious freedom. 
In 1865, the new constitution of Missouri 
required of all ministers that they prove their 
patriotic loyalty by taking the test oath. Part 
of the oath was a clause, “I never aided or 
abetted anyone who was in sympathy with the 
rebellion.” The constitution forbade teachers 
and preachers not only from voting or holding 
office but also from carrying on their teaching or 
preaching. Eventually public opinion flared high 
against the test oath. Various individuals 
underwent imprisonment because of their belief 
that the law was an infringement of the right of 
freedom. In 1866 the case of a man named Cum- 
mings reached the United States Supreme Court 
which declared the oath to be unconstitutional 


as applied to members of the professions named 
therein. To vote or to hold public office might be 
denied such refusers, but not the right to carry 
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Pastor Deane in jail in Independence, Missouri, 
because of his refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
required of ministers after the Civil War 


on duties as teachers or ministers. Following 
this decision, the Missouri Legislature repealed 
the test oath section of its constitution. 
Although he had served as a major in the 
Union army, this early Missouri Baptist 
preacher had aided the cause of humanity by 
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protecting and sheltering women and children 
of Confederate families. Considering, first, that 
his loyalty to the Union had been proved by his 
service in the army, and second, that his right 
to worship God and lead others in worship, came 
from a source higher than any restrictions of 
government, he refused to take the test oath 
and continued to minister to his people. 

On the Sunday evening before his arrest and 
just before time for the evening service, he was 
warned by a member of his church of a plot by 
Union men to assassinate him. Nevertheless, he 
courageously took his place in the pulpit. The 
many open windows of the church made his 
position extremely dangerous. His sermon was 
not interrupted. But on leaving the church that 
night, the preacher found himself surrounded by 
a ring of former Confederate soldiers. During the 
service, a curious maneuver had been taking 
place on the church grounds. The Union men 
who had plotted to shoot the preacher had been 
vigilantly watched by the Confederate men. 
Every move had been countered and silently 
checked by the menace of the Confederate rifles. 
It must have been a strange picture—a Baptist 
minister, formerly a major in the Army of the 
United States, escorted to home and safety by 
former Confederate soldiers! 

The next morning the preacher was arrested 
and placed in the jail at Independence. Knowing 
and admiring his dogged belief in the right of 
religious freedom, the artist Bingham came and 
asked the privilege of painting his portrait as he 
sat in prison. This artist is best known for his 
pictures of contemporary life of the Missouri- 
Mississippi Valley. Of the pageant of traders, of 
emigrants, and of westward moving pioneers 
painted by Bingham, his portrait of Deane in 
jail is an integral part. It has the same historic 
background as the pioneer college where it is 
now treasured in the fireproof Carnegie library. 
William Jewell College was founded in 1849 in 
the town which saw the outfitting of the covered 
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wagons for the gold rush to California. Jewell 
Hall, now the oldest building on the campus, 
was seized by the Union Army during the Civil 
War for quartering troops. Following the battle 
of Blue Mills Landing, four miles south of Lib- 
erty, it was used as a hospital. 

The painting had long been in the possession 
of the late William E. Thomas, of Kansas City, 
a grandson of the first president of William 
Jewell College. 

A brief sketch of the career of this sturdy 
pioneer Baptist preacher, Abner Holton Deane, 
will be of interest as a conclusion to the story of 
this painting. One of 17 children, he was born on 
January 27, 1828 in a humble preacher’s home 
in Bracken County, Kentucky. Subject to the 
hardships of pioneer life and from his early 
youth he developed a sturdy character actuated 
by deep conviction of soul. At the age of 16 he 
was baptized at Long Run Baptist Church in 
Breckenridge County, Kentucky. In 1856 he 
moved to Cass County, Missouri. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he was pastor of two 
Baptist churches. When the men of the county 
organized four companies of cavalry and asked 
their pastor to advise which side to serve, he 
urged them to stay with the Union. That night 
the group elected him as major. So he com- 
manded the battalion which was later enlarged 
to a regiment. 

His imprisonment came at the beginning of 
his post-war ministry. He was actively engaged 
in preaching for 30 years after the war and lived 
to celebrate his 50th anniversary in the ministry. 
During his ministry 3,282 persons were con- 
verted. He performed 2,000 marriage cere- 
monies. Of the persons whom he baptized 42 
became ministers. Among those he influenced 
were such leaders as G. J. Burchett, pastor for 
30 years at Frankford St. Church, Philadel- 
phia; David Lyons of Harvard; and Prof. T. P. 
Stafford, recently retired from the Kansas City, 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST 


Srom Letters and Reports of 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 
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Main building and students at the Baptist Theological Seminary in Ramapatnam, South India. The annual 
South India Mission Conference met here. Most of the preachers on this field are trained in this institution 


Hopes and Fears in South India 


The annual Baptist mission conference in South India is 
small in attendance but large in spirit. It expects big 
changes, faces hopefully the uncertainties of the future 
and puts its confidence in the faithfulness of Telugu 
churches and the adequacy and devotion of their pastors 


LL who were present at the 
Annual Conference of the 
South India Mission at Ramapat- 
nam, Dec. 31-Jan. 6 felt this was 
the best we had ever attended. We 
could not have had a better chair- 
man than Dr. W. L. Ferguson. 
Although the attendance was 
smaller than in other years the 
spirit was great. 
One main reason for the fine 
spirit was the influence of the devo- 


By Mixprep N. WITTER 


tional talks. We all go to Confer- 
ence hungry for spiritual food in 
our own language. The first devo- 
tional was led by Rev. Eric Fryken- 
berg. Miss Helen Bailey gave us 
four morning devotional talks which 
will stay by us all through the year. 
She followed the theme of Confer- 
ence “Thy Kingdom Come, Thy 
Will Be Done on Earth . . .” The 


afternoon devotions were led by 
Miss Helen Benjamin, Mrs. A. T. 
Fishman, Rev. E. B. Davis and 
Miss Harriet Barrington. These 
services were held under the large 
banyan tree and provided spiritual 
food for all of us. On Sunday morn- 
ing Rev. Drew Varney preached 
the Telugu sermon. Using as his 
text Matt. 6:10, he made the 
prayer specific, “Thy Kingdom 
come: Thy will be done in my inner 
life.’ On Sunday afternoon a 
memorial service was held for 
Dr. George H. Brock, Mrs. E. R. 
Clough, Mrs. J. A. Curtis, Miss 
Ella J. Draper, and Rev. W. E. 
Hopkins. The Sunday evening 
English sermon was preached by 
Rev. T. V. Witter who took as his 
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theme, “Our Consecration to the 
Kingdom Task.” The closing devo- 
tional meeting was led by Dr. 
W. L. Ferguson. He traced all 
through the Old and New Testa- 
ments the growth of the Kingdom. 
No one could have done this more 
thoroughly and historically than he 
who had been for many years a 
missionary in India and a Bible 
teacher in two theological Semi- 
naries, at Ramapatnam in India 
and at the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. 

There were daily social hours at 
tea out-of-doors under the banyan 
tree and walks to the sea. One en- 
tire evening was assigned to com- 
mittee meetings. In other years 
these have had to be crowded into 
noon hours when rest would have 
been appreciated. 

One evening Dr. Frank Manley 
led a discussion on the readiness of 
our Telugu Baptist churches to 
assume responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of India. This topic was 
discussed under the following re- 
lated questions: (1) Suppose a 
political turnover should compel 
the withdrawal of missionaries 
from India, as has happened in 
Japan, what would be the effect on 
our Telugu Baptist Churches? How 
can we guard against weaknesses 
that might develop and how can 
we further cultivate elements of 
strength? (2) In what respect is 
the ministry which the churches 
are receiving inadequate? Where 
the inadequacy relates to education 
and training of ministers what can 
we do about it? How shall we define 
an adequate ministry? One sug- 
gested answer is that an adequate 
ministry is one that results in con- 
tinual development and growth for 
the church in every aspect of its 
life, spiritual, intellectual, moral, 
and in the realization of worship 
and the exercise of effectual evan- 
gelistic influence in its community. 
Such a ministry must grow as the 
church grows. Stagnation in the 








church in any aspect of its life 
proves the ministry inadequate. In 
the beginning the church depends 
on the ministry as a crop depends 
on a cultivator. In the end the 
ministry depends on the church as 
the husbandman eats the fruit of 
the vineyard. A highly educated 
minister at this moment in history 
must trust the present church in 
its potentially fruitful setting as a 
farmer trusts his fields. 

We had a very fine paper on 
“The Christian Home, Its Place 
and Importance in the Telugu 
Churches” by Alice Veeraswamy. 
One afternoon we separated into 
sectional conferences on evangel- 
ism, education and medical work. 
Many splendid, helpful interchanges 
of ideas and experiences were given. 
After dinner we had reports and a 
discussion of the theme, “ Build- 
ing the Kingdom of God in the 
Village,” led by Miss Lena A. 
Keans. 

Of course we observed the 70th 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. Miss Lena Benjamin dressed 
in an old-fashioned black dress with 
high white-frilled collar sat at the 
center of the speaker’s table and 
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Miss Susan Ferguson, toastmis- 
tress, at her right. At the close of 
the interesting speeches little Adelia 
Erickson passed the candle-be- 
decked cake to all the missionaries. 
Soon the cake became too heavy 
for her to carry. When opened it 
was found to contain over 700 
rupees as our anniversary gift. 

A very interesting, able paper, 
“Culture Change and the Under- 
privileged,” by Dr. A. T. Fishman, 
told us things about our India 
which many of us have never 
realized were true. Would that we 
all had more time for study! 

We were all saddened to hear no 
definite promise of reinforcements 
from the Board at home. We were 
glad to welcome Dr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Fishman, also Helen Benjamin and 
Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Boggs back to 
India. Our hearts were sad as we 
listened to Dr. Lena A. Benjamin’s 
farewell talk. We need a new doctor 
to take her place and yet no one 
is here studying the language in 
preparation. 

As we look forward to 1941 we 
are expecting big changes, but 
resolved to work mightily together 
to bring about God’s Kingdom in 
South India. 





Many Were Restored to Health 


And Others Died 


Although ominous clouds filled last year’s international horizon in 
the Philippine Islands, the Emmanuel Hospital maintained its 
usual high level of ministry to the sick and the dying in Capiz 


By Freperick W. Meyer, M.D. 


AST year 1940 in our province 
in the Philippine Islands was 
somewhat harrowing. There was a 
drought of months. A late planting 
of rice upset the farmers’ schedule. 
Folks felt poorer than ever before. 
That reflects in our hospital rec- 
ords, as we did not reach the 2,441 
mark of last year with our present 


2,368 in-patients. Folks delayed in 
coming with their serious cases, as 
72 came in moribund condition, 
passing away within a few hours 
after arrival. Our operative list in- 
creased considerably. Charity work 
rose to 36.4%, with over 20,000 
pesos given in charity in the vari- 
ous departments. That means 
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much, for our rates are the lowest 
out here. The X-ray department 
had 62% charity, and the out- 
patient department reported 80% 
charity. You may well ask the 
question, how do we do it? 

Last year also brought the Phil- 
ippines into the headlines of the 
news with the threat of the south- 
ward expansion of Japan. These 
are troublesome times in the 
Orient. Re-examination of the 
economic background, if not the 
political as well, is in order. Five 
years of Philippine Commonwealth 
government have gone by, and we 
cannot foretell what the future will 
bring, although the prophesies are 
numerous and dire. But one thing 
is certain. We of the Philippines, 
and we of the United States, must 
cooperate, and prolong the rela- 
tionship with the mother country 
beyond the 1946 date. America must 
awaken to the tremendous possibil- 
ities of these Isles of ours; she can- 
not now afford to scuttle the ship. 

Several amendments to the 
Philippine constitution have been 
signed, to re-establish the Senate, 
as well as the House of Representa- 
tives, to replace the unique uni- 
cameral National Assembly of the 
past five years. The term of presi- 
dency has been reduced from six 
to four years, with the possibility 
of re-election. Ardent provincial 
government elections have been 
held. Our own beloved Gabriel K. 
Hernandez has won his third term 
as Capiz governor. Next year come 
the insular elections of the new 
representatives and senators, as 
well as of the president. 

We extend our heartiest thanks 
to all for the splendid contributions 
of surgical supplies, linens, cotton, 
bandages and toys that have come 
in the White Cross service. You 
in America have had a tremendous 
share in the work of the hospital. 
The deepest-felt thanks go out to 
the group who made possible the 
electro-surgical outfit. 


The new annex is erected, and is 
receiving its coats of paint. This 
addition to our group of buildings 
is to house the obstetrical depart- 
ment with a ward, semi-private and 
private rooms, internes’ quarters, 
reception hall, and nurses’ demon- 
stration rooms, as well as a chapel. 
A ramp connects the upper floor 
with the older section of the hos- 
pital. This is a fine memorial to our 
Don Jose, one of the finest gentle- 
men east or west of Suez, a real 
man of God in the service of his 
fellowmen. His family has given a 
substantial contribution. 





Rev. and Mrs. H. K. Tsuchiya 


Wedding Bells 
on Terminal Island 


Do you recall the feature article, 
“Friends or Spies on Terminal 
Island?” in last month’s issue? 
Wedding bells rang there on Feb- 
ruary 16th when Pastor H. K. 
Tsuchiya, of the Japanese Baptist 
Church on Terminal Island, was 
married to Miss Hisako Yuge of 
Los Angeles. The ceremony was 
performed by Secretary Ralph L. 
Mayberry of the Los Angeles Bap- 
tist City Mission Society, assisted 
by Dr. John H. Hestenes, Home 
Mission Society Director of Chris- 
tian Centers. About 200 Japanese 
and 10 American friends of the 
couple were present. A wedding 
reception followed the ceremony. 
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Emmanuel Hospital has a loyal 
staff of doctors and nurses. My 
associate, Dr. Tito Acuna, is carry- 
ing on a major part of the work, 
and has also attained higher honors 
in larger work as President of the 
Convention of Philippine Baptist 
Churches. Dr. Arturo Bisnar car- 
ries on creditably as interne. Our 
regular staff of doctors, Alcantara, 
Frial, Tobillo, Buni, Legaspi, and 
Gatmaitan, and the other doctors 
of the visiting staff merit our 
heartiest thanks for their contin- 
ued support and interest. 

The Training School for Nurses 
has graduated 110 nurses. They are 
employed in various places through- 
out the Islands in Red Cross work, 
puericulture centers, public health, 
hospitals, private nursing, and in- 
dustrial center. There are now 
47 student nurses in training with 
14 seniors preparing to graduate in 
March. Miss Jennie C. Adams has 
returned as superintendent of nurses 
from a furlough; Miss Pedroso 
assumes the assistancy, while Miss 
Garcia is the principal of the Train- 
ing School for Nurses. Miss Heceta 
is our dietitian and purchasing 
agent. Miss Billanes is operating 
room supervisor and Miss Mara- 
villa night supervisor. Miss Alobin 
is our efficient cashier, while Rev. 
Conejar is hospital pastor and Miss 
Fojas, Bible woman. 

The statistical record of in- 
patients includes 890 men, 683 
women and 795 children, a total of 
2,368. Out-patients totalled 2,006. 
Operations included 174 major and 
539 minor. The maternity depart- 
ment registered the births of 148 
babies. Death claimed 142 patients 
of whom 72 were in a moribund con- 
dition on arrival at the hospital and 
died within 24 hours of admission. 

We beseech your continued 
prayers and interest for the work 
at Emmanuel Hospital, that we 
live up to our name—Emmanuel— 
God with us—in physical, mental 
and spiritual uplift. 
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Not All Aid to Britain 
Reaches Its Destination 


OT all the aid furnished by America to Brit- 
ain actually reaches its destination. And the 
failure to arrive is not always due to German 
submarines. In some cases most of the aid stays 
in the pockets of American promoters. 
Recently The New York World Telegram ex- 
posed one of the numerous independent agencies 
soliciting aid for England whose four months of 
effort resulted in only three cents out of every 
dollar actually reaching England. The remaining 
97 cents was appropriated for overhead and 
promotion expenses. No condemnation can be 
too severe against people who thus make per- 
sonal profit out of the dire plight of England. 
This organization was properly registered with 
the State Department, according to law. Its 
headquarters were located in a swank New York 
hotel. Its activities comprised benefit theatrical 
performances, cocktail parties, and street solici- 
tation. A fashion show drew a large crowd of 
women. A sumptuous hotel dinner brought to- 
gether 300 diners at $6 a plate. A cane, once the 
property of an English king, was auctioned for 
$375. A dinner dance, for which 6,000 costly 
printed invitations had been mailed, was patron- 


ized by only 100 people at, $7.50 a head. It pro- 
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duced a net profit of only $91.89 which was 
forwarded to England. Several hundred debu- 
tantes after devoting three days to soliciting 
funds on street corners, in restaurants, night 
clubs and hotel lobbies, collected only $406.19. 
Most of it paid salaries and expenses. 

This is a big country. Presumably from Maine 
to California numerous philanthropic, benevo- 
lent, and war relief agencies are capitalizing on 
the world’s misery, on England’s terrible emer- 
gency, and on American humanitarian impulses 
to advance and support their causes. Most of 
them are doubtless legitimate. Some may easily 
be fraudulent. At best others are legally consti- 
tuted and honestly administered, but productive 
of little results because of high promotion 
costs. 

Once again the admonition holds good. In- 
vestigate before you invest. Be sure that the 
cause to which you are asked to contribute is 
reputable, honest, efficient, and legally regis- 
tered with the State Department at Washington. 
Even the Baptist World Relief Committee has 
safeguarded its operations by such registration. 
Let that Relief Committee, which the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Wichita constituted for 
another year, be the agency through which your 
humanitarian impulse can be given expression. 
By Convention action its modest administration 
charge is limited to 8% which means that 92% 
of all undesignated funds contributed for aid 
to Britain, China emergency, European relief, 
refugees in America, service to war prisoners, 
and other causes thoroughly investigated and 
certified, actually reaches its destination. 


Billions for War Preparation 
and Blackout for Education 


NDER the plea of “defense” the American 
people have repeatedly been told that the 

vast military program now under way means 
“sacrifices” for everybody. Certainly the budget, 
presented to Congress in January by President 
Roosevelt with its staggering: expenditures, 
means terrific taxation and an inevitable de- 
cline in the American standard of living. The. 
cultural level of America is destined to fall like 
the water level in the locks of a canal. Soon this 
will be experienced in the field of education. 
Bluntly and calmly Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
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in presenting the annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation, made this significant comment, 


There are far more colleges and universities in the 
United States than the nation can afford. In the 
years to come many of these are bound to disappear. 


Thus America starts on the downward path al- 
ready followed by Germany and England. One 
of the first consequences of the “‘guns instead 
of butter” program introduced into Nazi Ger- 
many was the decline in education with the 
closing of universities and theological seminaries 
and the complete control of the government over 
those that survived. In England the private 
school system, in which the upper classes edu- 
cated their sons, is headed for drastic curtail- 
ment. Inevitable also will be a sharply reduced 
enrolment at Oxford and Cambridge. And now 
Americans, under the same pressure of “de- 
fense,” are told they must spend billions of 
dollars on war preparation and that they will 
not have enough money for higher education. 
This is not only another argument against 
war and the war system. It furnishes a new rea- 
son why the Baptist colleges and seminaries, 
(pages 364-366), are in need of and greatly de- 
serve more generous financial support from their 
denominational constituency. Whatever hap- 
pens to the total American educational pro- 
gram because of the enormous defense expendi- 
tures, there must be no blackout of the educa- 
tional institutions on which the Christian forces 
of America depend for their future leadership. 


Qualms of Ecclesiastical Conscience 
Among Southern Baptists 


OTWITHSTANDING the disintegrating 
effect of the war, the World Council of 
Churches is moving steadily toward its con- 
summation. During the past six months three 
other church bodies have joined it, including the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, thereby lifting the total to 68 now in full 
membership. Churches that declined the invita- 
tion include the Society of Friends of England 
and the Southern Baptist Convention. (See 
Missions, September, 1940, page 409.) 
In their official declination Southern Baptists 
included a sentence that might perhaps be 
interpreted as qualms of ecclesiastical con- 
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science. “Permit us to express the sincere desire 
in our hearts,” said their letter of, declination, 
“that the followers of Christ may all be one, not 
necessarily in name and in a world organization, 
but in spiritual fellowship.” So long as in their 
hearts Southern Baptists cherish such a desire 
there remains hope that they will eventually see 
the error of their ways and realize that they also 
belong inside and not outside this world fellowship 
of Christianity. The World Council has never 
proposed that the Christians of the world 
should be one in name or organization, but only 
one in fellowship. The Council is prohibited by 
constitution from having any authority or 
dominion over any church or denomination. 
The fact that 68 church bodies thus far have 
declared their oneness in Christ by joining this 
fellowship is one of the truly heartening signs of 
the times. It is overwhelming proof of unity 
and stability in a collapsing civilization. Here is 
glorious evidence of the reality of the Church 
Universal. Unfortunately plans for the first 
meeting of the World Council, originally 
projected for September of this year, have had 
to be cancelled. No one knows when that meet- 
ing can be held or what will be the conditions 
throughout the world when it does meet. 


Nazi Philosophy or the Christian Gospel 
in South America 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S appointment 

of Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as “Am- 
bassador of Good Will to see what can be done 
to improve relations with South America,” 
supplements the current frantic efforts to check 
the growing influence of naziism. A popular 
screen idol thus joins the ranks of politicians, 
economic experts, exchange professors, and cul- 
tural leaders who in recent years have attempted 
to create better understanding. However, some- 
thing more is needed. The movie industry itself 
must cooperate through drastic changes in the 
films it exports to South America. As The New 
York Herald Tribune cynically observes, these 
create “‘a grotesque and lopsided picture of the 
United States.” Similarly cynical is the Rio de 
Janeiro newspaper Imparcial which deplores the 
crime and gangster movies and hopes that Mr. 
Fairbanks’ visit may correct “this distorted 
picture.” 
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And yet, even more than that is required’to 
build enduring foundations of peace and good 
will in South America. Last year’s missionary 
journey along the East Coast by Dr. John R. 
Mott and his tour down the West Coast this 
year will likely accomplish far more in leaving 
an accurate impression of the real, idealistically 
minded United States than the triumphal pro- 
cession of a, dozen movie stars. Today the 
Christian missionary movement ought to see in 
South America a new and tremendous oppor- 
tunity as well as a solemn and unevadable 
obligation. If the philosophy of naziism is to be 
kept out of South America, the Christian gospel 
must there be more widely proclaimed. 

With chagrin and dismay Northern Baptists 
ought to contemplate the fact that they are 
doing nothing in that vast area. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ The United States Supreme Court unheld the 
motto Equa Justice UNpER Law, inscribed over 
the portico of its $10,000,000 marble palace, when on 
April 28th the Court unanimously decided that 
Negroes are entitled to sleeping car accommodations 
and other first-class services equal to those which 
white passengers receive on railroad trains. “The 
Negro is an American citizen,” said Chief Justice 
Hughes, “free to travel, and he is entitled to have 
facilities without discrimination.” Fearful over the 
far-reaching implications of such a decision, the 
Attorney Generals of ten southern states had previ- 
ously but in vain requested the Court indefinitely to 
postpone action. U. S. Congressman A. W. Mitchell, 
the only Negro member of Congress, whose removal 
from a sleeping car in Arkansas four years ago had 
prompted him to bring suit, hailed the Court’s 
decision as “the first decisive step toward equal rights 
for Negroes in my lifetime.’’ Whatever clever subter- 
fuges may immediately be invented to circumvent 
the decision, the Court has undermined the entire 
Jim Crow system of racial discrimination. 


@ Back in the years before the great depression the 
name of Charles L. White was a household word 
among American Baptists. His death on April 19th 
in Arlington, Mass., therefore brought sorrow to a 
host of friends from Maine to California. He was 78 
years old. Nature had endowed him with a sturdy 
physique and to an amazing degree had blended in 
his personality the qualities of virility and gentleness, 
of strength and charm. In numerous official relation- 
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ships, as Executive Secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, as Chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Home Mission Agencies, as President of the 
Home Missions Council of North America, as mem- 
ber of the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, in the pulpit, on the conference 
platform, in committees and personal interviews, and 
through the output of his facile pen, he represented|, 
promoted, and personified home missions. He was the 
embodiment of culture, a Christian gentleman and a 
gentlemanly Christian. The memory of his gracious 
presence and the touch of his contagious friendliness 
will long abide. He has left an imperishable record 
of fidelity to duty, of loyalty to a great organiza- 
tion, and of devotion to a noble cause. 


_ i 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 82 





Liquor AND THE ARMY 


| seein in relation to America’s enormous peace 
time Army is causing profound concern. That it 
is justified is apparent from an article by W. E. 
Hotalen in The Alabama Bapiist: 


I traveled from Alexander City to Birmingham by bus. 
It was nearly half filled with youthful soldiers from Fort 
Benning. At the State Liquor Store in Opelika, Ala., these 
youngsters in uniform had purchased some whiskey. Their 
increasing drunkenness, smutty stories, obscene behaviour 
and vile insults were so offensive that women passengers, 
including all the Negro women, got off the bus in the open 
country and waited for a later bus rather than longer en- 
dure the intolerable affronts offered them. 

A motorized contingent of soldiers camped for the night 
at Sylacauga, Ala. Ministers report that these soldiers 
ransacked the town for liquor, even storming the doors of 
sleeping citizens and demanding liquor. For many in the 
town it was a night of terror. These alcohol-thirsty soldier 
boys had not behaved in this way in their home towns be- 
fore being drafted into the Army. Their appetite for alcohol 
and their rapacious licentiousness were acquired after they 
came under the care and supervision of Uncle Sam. 

Blame for this state of affairs rests not alone on an 
unscrupulous liquor traffic or on lack of Army dis- 
cipline. It rests primarily on the deluded American 
people who eight years ago voted for the return of 
liquor. It has often been claimed that liquor was one 
reason for last year’s collapse of the mighty French 
Army. How much “national defense” can the Amer- 
ican people expect when their women for self protec- 
tion are compelled to leave a bus in which soldiers 
are traveling? 
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Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 
edited by Wit11am E. Dopp, JR., 
and Martua Dopp, is the diary 
covering a period of more than five 
years, from June 8, 1933, to Sep- 
tember 20, 1938, of the late Profes- 
sor William E. Dodd during his 
service as United States Ambassa- 
dor to Germany. Three times 
during the course of European 
travels the Editor of Missions was 
privileged to be a guest in the 
Ambassador’s home in Berlin. One 
occasion was a dinner party at 
which Dr. George W. Truett, Presi- 
dent Clifton D. Gray, Dr. W. O. 
Lewis and Dr. James H. Rush- 
brooke were also guests. Not one of 
us then was aware that our delight- 
ful host, who as a Baptist took 
time out of his busy diplomatic life 
to come and address the Baptist 
World Congress in Berlin, was 
writing a record of what was hap- 
pening behind the scenes, a diary 
of events that seldom were fea- 
tured in newspaper headlines. This 
is a human document, a priceless 
record that is certain to be of 
inestimable value to the historian 
of tomorrow who, free from the 
prejudices and unaffected by the 
hysteria of our time, will appraise 
and interpret the tumultuous and 
revolutionary period that immedi- 
ately preceded the second World 
War. The late ambassador was a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, 
an historian of world reputation, 
and the personification of true 
American democracy. A clue to his 
character and his appraisal of the 
events in which he was both an 
interested spectator and as his 
country’s diplomatic agent an 
active participant, is revealed in 
this sentence: 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


European nations have practiced 
war since the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. What might not civilization have 
become if peoples could have learned 
the basic principles of Christianity 
which all Western nations have pro- 
fessed superficially for a thousand 
years! 

Numerous pages make unpleas- 
ant and at times shocking reading. 
Here are disclosed the inside work- 
ings of the State Department, the 
activities of the American oil com- 
pany that sent Germany $1,000,- 
000 to make gasoline from soft coal 
for war purposes, the views of 
Lord Lothian (late British Ambas- 
sador to the U. S.) who “seemed to 
be more a Fascist than any other 
Englishman I have met,” and who 
hoped that a war between Ger- 
many and Russia would solve the 
difficulties of the Versailles Treaty, 
and that this “might be accom- 
plished without sacrifice to the 
British Empire,” the story of the 
American who sent Germany air- 
plane patents so that Germany 
could make planes for Italy, and 


The new book by 
THEODORE G. SOARES 


Author of ‘Religious Education,"’ etc. 


The Origins 
of the Bible 


“At last someone has written the 
story of the building of the books of 
the Bible from the point of view of 
the dramatic experiences out of 
which those books grew."’ — Sophia 
L. Fabs. 

“The kind of book we have been 
looking for, giving us in vivid, un- 
derstandable words the results of 
scholarly research. A joy to read!" 


— Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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many other incidents and episodes 
in this terrible period of history. 
Both as history and as prophecy 
the late Ambassador’s conclusion is 
unutterably tragic. “The present- 
day world has learned nothing 
from the World War.” (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.; 464 pages; $3.50.) 
©oe oO 

A Philosophy of the Christian 
Revelation, by Epwin Lewis, 
is a book that calls for alertness, 
thought, and concentration in its 
reading, but which will amply 
repay the effort. The analysis and 
discussion of the subject are force- 
ful and penetrating and evidence 
an amazing knowledge of European 
and American philosophy and 
theology. Those who give little 
place for the “supernatural” in 
their religious thinking are re- 
buked. The author holds that this 
is vital and essential to a belief in 
Christian revelation. The book 
first discusses the Christian claim of 
revelation as witnessed by Old and 
New Testament history. It con- 
siders the psychological, philo- 
sophical, and scientific problems 
rising out of the claims of Chris- 
tian revelation, with special con- 
sideration to the Virgin Birth and 
Christ’s resurrection. Finally it 
gives thought to the stabilizing of 
revelation in a changing world. 
The answer is to be found in the 
Holy Spirit. The whole volume 
presents an intelligent and convinc- 
ing apology for a Christian faith 
that is conservative and con- 


structive. The fundamental theo- 
logical positions of Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, H. R. Mackintosh, 
A. N. Whitehead, and others are 
analyzed and criticized. (Harper 
and Brothers; 349 pages; $3.00.) 
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Sermons on the Inner Life, 
by CHartes H. Hermmsata, is a 
book of 16 sermons by the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of 
Evanston, Ill. The sermons are 
strikingly brief, but when brevity 
is the result of skilful workman- 
ship and constantly thrusts home 
to the conscience and the mind, it 
is a practical tool for the minister’s 
use with congregations that reflect 
the modern mood. If any one 
sermon stands out it is the one 
entitled “City Man Finds God.” 
To the old truth that God must be 
sought in the solitude it brings 
the needed correlative that there 
are great avenues of approach to 
God where people are massed in 
our great centers of population. 
These sermons deal with resources 
of the inner life as the title suggests 
—prayer, spiritual security. But 
they lead out into the conflicts and 
concerns of our contemporary world. 
(Cokesbury Press; 168 pages; $1.50.) 
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Living Where Jesus Lived, 
by Emma J. Ross, recalls a journey 


through the Holy Land, giving 
especial attention to cities, towns, 
customs, and manners which are 
of interest to Bible readers, be- 
cause they remain much the same 
as they were when first mentioned 
in the Bible. The book is indexed, 
and contains questions for study. 
(Macmillan; 105 pages; $1.50.) 
©9990 

Forty Years on the Labrador, 
Ernest H. Hayes, is the life story 
of the late Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
missionary to the isolated fisher- 
men and their families who live 
along the bleak and barren coast of 
Labrador. In 13 brief chapters the 
author in simple, direct, readable 
style reviews the career of a man 
who, like Judson, Carey, Living- 
stone, Paton, belongs among the 
immortals in missionary history. 
Replete with many typical inci- 
dents from Dr. Grenfell’s dramatic 
and self-sacrificing ministry, the 
book is an interesting biography of 
a man who personified what he 
himself expressed as “the conquest 
of self in the service of others.” 
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Every hospital on the thousand- 
mile coast of Labrador is a monu- 
ment to his memory. (Revell; 136 
pages; $1.25.) 
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How to Find Health through 
Prayer, by GLENN CLARK, pre- 
sents a challenge to seek more help 
from ‘God through prayer, in the 
preventing and healing of physical 
ailments. As preventive medicine, 
the author prescribes ablutions, 
increased intake of water, vigorous 
exercises, deeper breathing, con- 
trolled emotions, purified minds, 
and cleansed souls. Full directions 
are given as how and when to take 
these. Unlike the Christian Scien- 
tist the author recognizes the real- 
ity of pain and sickness and states 
what emotional and mental atti- 
tudes produce them. Most readers 
may not accept the writer’s claims 
for health through prayer because 
they may feel he goes too far. On 
the other hand most people do not 
go far enough in depending upon 
the power of prayer to heal the 
sick. (Harpers; 154 pages; $1.50.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 








Tue Cuurcu or Curist will never help redeem 
the world by teaching men to hate somebody. 
—Rev. Roy L. Smith. 

ee 

THEY THAT CAN GIVE UP ESSENTIAL LIBERTY to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve neither lib- 
erty nor safety —Benjamin Franklin, quoted in 
The Progressive. ‘i 

~ 


THERE IS ALWAYS A DANGER that those who enjoy 
some gift won for them by their fathers may come to 
forget the price paid for it, and to feel it so secure 
that they need do little to deserve it—Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador to the United States. 


2, 
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THE DANGER TO DEMOCRACY comes when it allows 
its mind to be made up by a small fraction of its 
people.—Rev. P. P. Elliott. 





I CANNOT IDEALIZE ANOTHER WAR aS a means to 
make the world safe for democracy. I cannot make 
that devil look like an angel—Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. & 

THERE IS A DIFFERENCE as between heaven and hell 
between living in the United States and living in a 
totalitarian State—F. Wilhelm Sollman, former 
German Secretary of the Interior. 


% 

WHERE NEWS IS SUPPRESSED there is anarchy; 
where news is controlled there is fear; only where 
news is free are human beings free.—Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman, Columbia School of Journalism. 

ae 


FascIsM GROWS WHEN DEMOCRACY DIES. America 
will cease to be a democracy the moment it actually 
goes to war.—U. S. Senator Burton K. Wheeler. 
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The Convention on the Prairie 


Day by day at Wichita, Kansas, where American Baptists 
assembled for their annual Northern Baptist Convention 


Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD and FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


Convention entrance to the Wichita Auditorium. The man in front {straw hat and white 
trousers} is Dr. Earle V. Pierce 


HE first Baptist who entered that great prairie 

section of the United States known as Kansas 
was Isaac McKoy, pioneer home missionary. He 
crossed the Missouri River in September, 1829. Into 
this prairie state which now has 328 Baptist churches 
with 213 ministers and 65,021 church members, and 
to its largest city, Wichita, 112 years later, on May 
20, 1941, came 4,554 Baptists to attend the 34th 
annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Like many other cities throughout the nation, 
Wichita has stepped into national prominence be- 
cause of the expanding aircraft industry. It has 
brought 10,000 new employees to Wichita. This fact 
set forth in terrific contrast the tragic state of our 
world. At one end of the city thousands of men were 
at work, day and night, manufacturing the imple- 
ments of war. At the other end of the city was the 
Baptist Convention trying to find a solution for the 
the world’s terrible problem, some way out of to- 
day’s awful catastrophe. 


Tuesday, May 20th 


Promptly at 9:30 President Millington opened the 
session. Dr. Earle V. Pierce offered a profoundly 
moving prayer. Dr. Thomas S. Roy of Worcester, 


Mass., led the singing. Former President W. C. 
Coleman and one of Wichita’s chief citizens weleomed 
the visiting Baptists in a manner that Jeft no doubt 
as to its sincerity. In silent tribute to eight Baptist 
leaders, W. H. Bartle, G. W. Cassidy, A. W. Cleaves, 
M. D. Eubank, A. M. Harris, C. L. White, J. E. 
Sagebeer, and Mrs. M. Grant Edmands, who in 
other years had served the denomination and who 
had died during the past year, the Convention stood 
reverently while President Millington offered prayer. 

Then came an announcement that lifted the Con- 
vention to a high plane of enthusiasm. Dr. Earl 
Frederick Adams reported the outcome of the fiscal 
year. For the first time in Convention history the 
unified budget had been raised in full. (See detailed 
statement on page 359.) The total exceeded all records 
for the past eight years, “Here is evidence of the in- 
creased willingness of Baptists to sacrifice,” said he 
in conclusion. “We can look forward to the new 
fiscal year with faith and confidence.”’ Spontaneously 
the crowd rose and sang the Doxology. 

After the customary report of the Finance Com- 
mittee which summarized receipts and appropria- 
tions in detail, and the report of the Council on 
Christian Education (summarized in Missions, May, 
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1941, pages 297-300), Prof. Gordon Poteat of Crozer 
Theological Seminary delivered the keynote address 
on the Convention text, “Not ourselves but Christ 
and ourselves your servants.” In applying the text 
to present world conditions, he compared the phi- 
losophy of dictatorship with its arrogance and ruthless 
domination, and the Lordship of Jesus who with 
humility, compassion, love and mercy will even- 
tually conquer the world. Humility, never a popular 
virtue, is nevertheless the essential qualification for 
preaching Christ as Lord. It is submission to the will 
of God in order to serve one’s fellow men. In answer 
to Chancellor Hitler’s reported threat that he would 
annihilate the Christian church, Prof. Poteat re- 
minded his hearers that centuries ago the Roman 
Emperor Diocletian made similar threats. Today 
Christians around the world still sing, 


Oh, where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 
But Lord, Thy church is. praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


The address of President E. J. Millington and the 
first ““Town Meeting” gave importance to the 
afternoon session, which opened with prayer by Rev. 
Thomas Wylie, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wasting no time with preliminaries, the President 
proceeded at once to discuss the seriousness of the 
present world situation. “This has been a turbulent 
and difficult year,” he said. “Such words as justice, 
provocation, reprisal no longer bear their accustomed 
meaning. Treaties of eternal friendship are snapped 
like fragile threads. We are now confronted with sys- 
tems of law, so called, which mean nothing except 
the unrestrained will of the masters of the state.” 
In such a world the President found a triple sure 
foundation “in the splendor of the human spirit,” 
in “the moral order of the Universe” and in “the 
reality of God.” Deploring the “blind and pitiful 
apathy” of a post-war world which shrugged its 
shoulders at acts of international lawlessness, he 
called attention to the current “resurgence of indig- 
nation at wrong doing, and of a determination to 
resist it to the death. It is inconceivable that free 
men and women will hesitate when they are con- 
fronted with the choice between honor and dishonor, 
between courage and cowardice, between freedom and 
slavery.” In a beautiful statement of his own faith, 
Judge Millington pictured his disillusionment in the 
saving power of education and science, and declared 
that “our greatest reliance for the days to come is 
upon God. Faith in God is a stern and noble thing: 
it cleanses the mind, stills the heart, and nerves the 
arm for great deeds.” The attention accorded this 
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address evidenced the favor with which his leadership 
was received throughout the year. 

The Rosa O. Hall award for distinguished service 
in a rural field was awarded by Home Mission Secre- 
tary G. P. Beers to Rev. Harold O. Gronseth of Wal- 
worth, Wis. The ceremony fired the imagination with 
the challenge of the rural church. Rev. J. E. Bell and 
Rev. F. W. McDermott, previous recipients of the 
award, spoke briefly of the significance of rural work, 
Mr. McDermott pointing out that there are 10,000 
rural villages in America without a church of any 
kind, and 30,000 villages without a pastor. 

With the ringing of an old-fashioned school bell, 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen of Syracuse, N. Y., opened 
the “Town Meeting,” this year’s innovation, for 
the “free and untrammeled discussion of some of 
the hottest subjects before Baptists.” Topic for the 
day was “Are Foreign Missions on the Way Out?” 
Editor John W. Bradbury of The Waterman Exam- 
iner deplored the decline in missionary receipts over 
the past 15 years. There has been a steady shrinkage 
in income from endowments and a persistent decline 
of contributions. “The record shows that foreign 
missions are on the way out. Mission staffs are less 
than half what they were 15 years ago. Baptists have 
not entered a new field in 15 years.” Second speaker 
was Dr. A. C. Thomas of Fall River, Mass., who 
pled that “the open door for our gospel is the door of 
freedom; the opportunity to express itself and com- 
mend itself to human acceptance under the Holy 
Spirit.” After he had detailed the difficulties of pre- 
senting Christianity under governments not inter- 
ested in “freedom,” everybody was given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. Several missionaries present 
asked searching questions. Perhaps the most satis- 
fying answer to the general subject of the “Town 
Meeting” came from Pres. James H. Franklin: 
“We shall make a great mistake if we think of the 
opening or closing of a door only in terms of money. 
Foreign missions may be on the way out, but Chris- 
tian missions are on the way in.” A missionary from 
Japan added this interesting comment, “Money 
will not Christianize Japan or China. Only Christian 
personality can do that.” 

Baptists who came to Wichita expecting to see 
Indians found them in the Tuesday evening home 
mission pageant on “Baptists Come to the Plains.” 
After an impressive worship service by Rev. Clai- 
bourne Johnson of Galesburg, IIl., the curtain rose 
and the audience saw John Mason Peck stalking 
across the plains scanning the horizon for missionary 
opportunities. Soon the Delaware Indians appeared 
in their retreat from Ohio to Kansas, to escape the 
grasping white man. Pandemonium broke loose (in 
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a very mild form on the stage) when the Kansas 
Territory was opened to the white man for settle- 
ment. With the railways came the chapel car Evangel, 
and the audience saw the worshippers leaving the 
cozy chapel on wheels. Far and wide roamed the 
missionaries. One rode a well-behaved horse onto the 
stage and stopped to read his New Testament before 
remounting and galloping off again. 

Then came the colporter with his automobile. He 
had a blow-out. While the coffee boiled, he labored 
over the tire. A farmer with a pitchfork saved the day 
by driving him with his team of broncos to the place 
where people were eagerly awaiting his ministry. 
Immigration brought its problem and the pageant 
included glimpses of the 15 nationalities in its area. 

Interspersed with the scenes was an interpretive 
address by Rev. V. I. Olson of New Jersey, a survey 
of the Kansas State Convention work by Dr. W. A. 
Elliott of Ottawa. The climax featured a cross shining 
in the darkness, surrounded by swarms of peoples of 
all the racial and national groups which shared in 
the building of the West. 


Wednesday, May 21st 


Perhaps nine o’clock is too early for a Convention 
session. Delegates were conspicuous by their absence 
when Rev. C. O. Morong, of Waltham, Mass. led 
the opening worship service. Rev. H. R. Husted an- 
nounced that the devotional booklet, The Secret 
Place is now self-supporting with a circulation of 
250,000 copies quarterly. Mrs. John L. Barton was 
introduced as President of the newly organized 
Ministers’ Wives Fellowship. Following these pre- 
liminaries the Convention listened to an informing 
lecture by Miss Bertha Rachel Palmer of the 
W.C.T.U. on “A New Approach to an Old Social 
Problem.”’ With the aid of pictures, exhibits, and 
free hand drawing on a blackboard she discussed 
the evil effects of alcohol. There are today 210,000 
churches in the United States and 430,000 saloons 
or taverns or whatever they may be called. Further- 
more cocktail drinking among church members is 
on an alarming increase. Solemnly she reminded the 
audience that the fall of France was due partly to 
alcohol. The consumption of liquor in France was 5 
pints per capita per week. In America it is now 244 
pints per capita per week. What this would mean if 
America entered the war can easily be imagined. 

Rev. Charles A. Carman reviewed the 7th year of 
service of the Ministers’ Council. Its membership 
includes more than 3,000 Baptist pastors. Of grow- 
ing concern to the Council are ordination standards 
and more satisfactory arrangements in changing 
pastorates. This report was followed by an illuminat- 
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ing address by Pres. H. E. Dana of the Kansas City 
Theological Seminary. The essential purpose of the- 
ological education, he declared, is “the production 
of competent and adequate leadership for the 
churches.”” Its two indispensable objectives are 
“cultural attainment” and “spiritual character.” 

The next hour was assigned to the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board. New Executive Director 
M. Forest Ashbrook, introduced new staff members, 
M. G. Lenox and H. E. Hinton. His comprehensive 
survey of the work of the Board for the past year 
stressed the Pension Fund which has been in opera- 
tion 20 years and last year distributed more than 
$500,000 to 1,159 living pensioners. Communion 
offerings came from 1,900 churches. Beneficiaries 
exceeded 1,400 who received $233,000. Computed on 
an average, that means a pitifully small sum to each. 
He appealed to churches to place their pastors in the 
Pension Fund. Barely one-third are now enrolled. 

Supporting this review was an eloquent address by 
Dr. E. T. Dahlberg of Syracuse, N. Y. The problems 
of the ministry today are no different from those of 
previous decades or centuries as he proved by quota- 
tions dating as far back as the 18th century. The 
youth problem, Sunday desecration, the Sunday 
evening service, secularism, none of these is new. 
They caused grave concern to the churches long ago. 
Even the menace of Hitler is strangely similar to 
that of a century ago. In 1810 a high school debate 
was held on the topic, “If Napoleon conquers 
England can he then conquer the United States?” 
There is one basic difference. If problems and issues 
today seem greater and more difficult, we must re- 
member that our material and spiritual resources for 
meeting them are likewise much greater. 


Wichita’s busy traffic corner of Broadway and 
Douglas Avenue 
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An impressive memorial service for the late Arthur 
M. Harris concluded the M. & M. Board hour with 
an appropriate tribute by Secretary Clarence M. 
Gallup and a memorial prayer by E. H. Rhoades, Jr. 

The final half hour was announced as “Chapel 
Service.’ Each day beginning Wednesday and con- 
tinuing through Saturday, Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle 
of Newton Center, Mass., delivered a helpful, stim- 
ulating, devotional message and closed the “Chapel 
Hour” with prayer. For his Wednesday message he 
chose the familiar passage in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and called upon Baptists in this time of 
conflict to put on the whole armor of God and to 
build up their inner spiritual defenses. Life, said he, is 
variously interpreted as a dream, a play, an adven- 
ture, a pilgrimage, an interlude between two noth- 
ingnesses. But it is also a battle. Today we need 
spiritual defenses against spiritual evils which can 
never be overcome by tanks and bombs. 

After the opening prayer by Rev. R. H. Eads of 
Delavan, Wis., the afternoon session featured the 
60th anniversary of the Missionary Training School 
in Chicago. On the stage stood a great book, “The 
Dream Beacon,” and on the right a table holding a 
globe of the world. Students thronged the left half 
of the stage to sing school songs. A girl in cap and 
gown narrated the story while the pages of the book 
were turned, illustrating the history of the school. 
When President Jessie D. Crawford called for all 
alumnae present to come to the platform, they 
swarmed from right and left. Each described briefly 
her work since graduation. They represented a re- 
markable breadth of service—ministers’ wives, home 
and foreign missionaries and directors of religious 
education. Anniversary Gifts totalling over $12,000 
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were announced. Mrs. O. R. Judd offered the anni- 
versary prayer. 

The report of the Publication Society was ener- 
getically summarized by Luther Wesley Smith. He 
reported the Society as “in the black,” the com- 
missioning of John Nuveen Trailer No. 5, and the 
retirement of John Killian after 23 years of service as 
head of the Society’s colporter work. Miss Pearl 
Rosser in vigorous fashion reviewed the second 
year of the Church School Advance. She “took off 
her hat” to 40,000 Baptist Sunday school teachers 
and to the million parents who manage to get their 
children up and dressed and to Sunday school on 
Sunday morning. Over 3,500 churches are enrolled in 
the Advance program. In closing she stressed re- 
ligion in the home. “Children on the average spend 
one hour a week in church, six hours in the movies, 
and ten hours listening to the radio. To balance this 
we must have more religion in the home.” 

On behalf of a new committee, appointed to study 
the problem of childhood and the church, Rev. 
Julius. Fishbach presented a 24-page report. “That 
report,” said he, “I will now proceed not to read.” 
(There was much applause.) Then he painted a ter- 
rifying picture of conditions faced by American chil- 
dren of whom 28,000,000 go to the movies each week, 
with a ten to one chance that their influence will be 
bad. He criticized the 12 to 15 million copies of pulp 
magazines read by children each month, and com- 
pared the one-track minds of parents with the minds 
of modern children who can read a trashy “pulp” 
and listen to the radio at the same time. Economic 
instability and lack of home security were also disas- 
trous influences. Half a million children are forced 
to work. Two-thirds of city children live in homes 
below a decent standard of living. Divorce of parents 
is the most terrible blow that can come to a child. 
The church, “too often adult minded,” needs to take 
more interest in children. 

The afternoon “Town Meeting” had a fascinating 
topic, “Is Christian Education Educating Chris- 
tians?”’ After introductory addresses by Mr. M. J. 
Ferguson of McPherson, Kans., and Rev. Hillyer 
Straton of Detroit, Mich., who praised the Publi- 
cation Society’s materials, questions came thick and 
fast. They dealt with missionary education, cost of 
materials, evangelism, methods, and leadership train- 
ing. The right “expert” was ever on the spot to 
answer. Of interest was Richard Hoiland’s announce- 
ment that 40 denominational organizations would 
begin cooperating in the fall for the promotion of 
religious education on a grand scale. 

The Burma Road has a magic sound. An address 
on “Our Heritage Below the Burma Road” was 
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bound to draw a crowd. Couple this with the’ Wom- 
an’s Foreign Mission 70th Anniversary and the re- 
sult was a.full house on Wednesday evening. 

After prayer by Rev. Ralph Knudsen of Seattle, 
Wash., the Bacone Indian College Glee Club, garbed 
in maroon choir robes and directed by Sydney Irving, 
gave a thrilling rendition of Bach’s “Jesus, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring.” 

Then Richard Buker, M.D., twin brother of Ray- 
mond Buker, famous Olympic mile runner, told the 
story of their work “below the Burma Road” in one 
of the wildest sections of Asia. It was a graphic, 
gripping account of an evangelistic and medical 
ministry living among people in primitive hovels, 
“palaces of bed-bugs and cockroaches,” in order 
to win them to Christ. 

Then the curtain rose on the women’s 70th An- 
niversary Pageant, announced as “A Constant 
Pageant of Triumph in Christ.” On the stage was a 
huge candelabra topped by seven 7-foot candles. To 
the left a cross, and to the right a large blank scroll. 
Mrs. L. B. Arey and Mrs. R. N. Dutton, garbed in 
blue and pink respectively, stood on either side of 
the stage as narrators. The story began with the 
Society’s taking over two missionaries in Burma in 
1871. With the mention of this first mission field 
one of the candles turned around revealing within it 
a woman clad in the costume of Burma. As the story 
traced the development of work in Assam, India, 
China, Japan, Africa and the Philippines, the other 
candles also were transformed into living candles 
representing the women of those lands. From the 
floor of the hall came a double line of women repre- 
senting the church workers and Anniversary Gift 


Contributors, Interpreters, Guild Girls and the @ 


Children’s World Crusade, and finally a host of mis- 
sionaries dressed in the costumes of the people to 
whom they took the gospel. Stirred by this colorful 
pageant, the audience joined with the throng on the 
stage in singing the 70th Anniversary hymn. 


Thursday, May 22nd 


The forenoon program was of great’ variety and 
interest. After the opening prayer by Rev. E. W. 
Hodson of Greeley, Col., and consideration of 
several By-Law amendments, the Convention voted 
enlarged powers and responsibilities to the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations so that it could function more 
closely in cooperation with a similar committee of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. “It is far more im- 
perative in view of today’s world situation that we 
have such a committee now,” said Dr. R. W. Weaver, 
“than it was in 1987 when the original committee 


was first constituted.” 
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City Mission Societies and State Conventions 
shared the next hour. Dr. D. R. Sharpe of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in a masterly analysis of the present cataclysmic 
upheaval, pictured the new world that must eventu- 
ally emerge. But before this can come there must 
be a new America, and a new church and a new 
evangelism with an evangel relevant to the'sins and 


More than 1,400 people partook of the 20-cent refugee meal of beans 


sufferings of our time. It is an hour of tremendous 
opportunity to the Christian church. 

A panel discussion featured the State Convention 
needs and tasks. On the platform were four tables. 
In front of four microphones sat four State Conven- 
tion Secretaries, C. W. Gawthrop of California, R. E. 
Nelson of Minnesota, P. J. Morris of Ohio and T. R. 
Andem of Michigan. In a vigorous discussion they 
emphasized rural extension work, aided churches, 
and the responsibility of the State Conventions in 
promoting the entire denominational program. 

Fraternal delegates from other denominations 
were next introduced. President W. W. Hamilton of 
the Southern Baptist Convention and President 
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W. A. Shullenberger of the Disciples of Christ brought 
the greetings of their respective denominations. Rev. 
Charles V. Gruber spoke for the Hungarian Baptist 
Convention. Completing the quartette was Dr. Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert of the Federal Council of Churches. 
In a highly informing address he stressed not the 
work or personnel or budget of the Federal Council 


bean; @™ stew, bread and coffee at the Social Progress supper. {See page 332} 


but rather its spirit, its fellowship and cooperation. 
There are now 21 evangelical denominations cooper- 
ating with Northern Baptists in maintaining this 
Council. It is neither a hierarchy nor a superchurch 
but a servant of the churches which constitute it. 
His reference to the Council’s evangelistic quality and 
its emphasis on the need of spiritual regeneration was 
given an enthusiastic round of applause. 

Foreign Board Chairman A. L. Miller presented 
the annual report of the Foreign Mission Society. He 
deplored the present depleted missionary staff. A 
telegram of greeting and gratitude from British 
Baptists for relief aid extended to their damaged 
churches introduced a moment of solemnity into the 
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proceedings. Dr. H. C. Burr offered a tender prayer 
in their behalf. The singing of “Dear Land of Hope” 
by the Bacone College Glee Club to the immortal tune 
of Sibelius’ “Finlandia” accentuated this solemn at- 
mosphere to which a terrific thunder storm also made 
its contribution. In that setting Dr. Charles N. Ar- 
buckle brought the session to a close with his second 
“Chapel Service.” Its theme was “Trouble.” In his 
inimitable, graphic manner he pointed out that men 
fear trouble or resent it, or submit to it, or seek to 
escape from it, or enjoy it. They do everything with 
trouble except what Paul did, namely, use it. Trouble, 
said he in conclusion, should have a threefold purpose 
in life. It should deepen our trust in God. It should 
broaden our human sympathies. And it should 
quicken our sense of obligation. 

To Prof. J. C. Morris of Harvard University, Con- 
vention Vice-President, fell the privilege of presiding 
at a session devoted largely to the problems of higher 
education as they do, or do not concern Baptists. 
Dr. Earle V. Pierce followed the worship service of 
Rev. Walter Pegg of Huntington Park, Cal., with one 


s of his popular and vigorous discourses on steward- 


ship. “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” he 
called “the supreme beatitude.”’ 

Secretary Newton C. Fetter, presented the report 
of the Board of Education. He had on the platform 
all the college presidents and student pastors he 
could muster. He deplored the fact that last year the 
Board could give only $39,000 to Baptist schools and 
colleges. In reporting for the Committee on Higher 
Education, Pres. E. C. Herrick of Andover-Newton 
suggested that the Convention “sometime hold a 
memorial service for schools and colleges that have 
died through denominational folly and neglect.” In 
the vast school of higher education, he concluded, 
Baptists stand near the bottom of the class. 

Following an impressive memorial service for Dr. 
George F. Baker, former Associate Secretary of the 
Board of Education, the Convention heard President 
J. H. Miller, of Keuka College and new Associate 
Commissioner for Education in New York State, 
discuss the problem of Baptist schools and colleges. 
Unfortunately, however, only 27% of Baptist stu- 
dents attending colleges are in Christian colleges, and 
only 36% of those are in Baptist institutions. 
‘*Presbyterians raised $10,000,000 for their schools,” 
he declared, and challenged Baptists to raise “at 
least $100,000 this year for their institutions.” 

The third “Town Meeting,” again engineered by 
Dr. B. C. Clausen, had as its exciting topic “Are 
Baptist Schools for Baptist Students?” Dr. Kenneth 
I. Brown, vigorous and youthful new president of 
Denison University, delivered a provocative address 
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in which he defined a Christian college as one where 
“by the forces of campus life a student is daily tempted 
to the practice of the presence of God and to the 
practice of the brotherhood of man.” Second speaker 
was Dr. J. R. Branton, newly appointed Colgate- 
Rochester professor, who expressed the conviction 
that the student is looking earnestly today for “a 
word of Christian direction.” 

In the ensuing question period the hardest ques- 
tion to answer was why students coming home from 
college do not give themselves with greater loyalty 
to the service of the church. When a delegate sug- 
gested that Baptist schools limit their scholarships 
to Baptist students, President Brown gave a clear 
answer: “This will be possible and fair only when 
Baptist schools get support entirely from Baptists.” 

. The official road map handed to tourists entering 
Kansas carries a picture of Coronado riding through 
the west on a journey of discovery in 1541. Coronado 
sought a new world. On this Thursday evening a 
vast throng of Baptists in the Wichita Auditorium 
were given an inspired glimpse of a new world not 
geographical but spiritual. It began with Dr. Francis 
C. Stifler’s worship service and his emphasis on the 
universal nature of the Bible, continued with a picture 
of the critical condition faced by Christains in Eu- 
rope, and came to a grand climax when geography was 
altogether forgotten and Dr. E. Stanley Jones, one of 
the world’s most inspiring Christians, lifted the 
crowd above today’s international political and 
economic corruption and outlined for them the King- 
dom of God as it must come on earth. Dr. W. O. 
Lewis, who had just returned from Europe, reported 
his experiences. He told of terrible suffering from 
hunger where farmers in France guard their fields 
day and night against those who in desperation 
for food would dig undeveloped potatoes. Physicians 
report serious undernourishment especially affecting 
children. He spoke of tragic conditions in Belgium, 
where only four head of cattle can be slaughtered per 
day for a city of 400,000 people, and of the indescrib- 
able filth of French concentration camps where 
refugees are confined. Yet despite the terrors and 
the restrictions against Christianity, in country after 
country he reported an optimism and new loyalty 
to the church that promises a brighter future. 

With such a setting, Dr. E. Stanley Jones stood 
before the Convention and laid bare his great soul 
as he pled with Baptists to give to the world in this 
hour a truly Christian answer to its need. He out- 
lined three possible courses of action before America 
in the present world crisis, to become a belligerent, 
or to be an arbitrator, or to serve as a mediator for 
peace. This was his impassioned plea, that America 
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turn away from war, lift its voice, use its influence, 
spend its money to build a new world and to be the 
mediator of a new world order. 

The prayer he uttered in closing was truly the 
prayer of the entire assembly. “If Thou didst ever 
help a people, help the American people—and save 
them from blundering into catastrophe.” 

The hall buzzed with excitement after the benedic- 
tion. Many were elated and encouraged by this hope- 
ful vision. Others were outspoken in their disap- 
proval. Their nationalism, was perhaps, too strong 
for such universal Christianity. All were aware that 
they had heard a keen, positive statement of a great 
and enduring faith. 


Friday, May 23rd 


After Thursday night’s drenching rain, sorely 
needed by the wheat and corn fields, Friday dawned 
clear and cool. Rev. C. W. McAninch of North 
Platte, Neb., led the worship service. The Nominat- 
ing Committee reported its long list for election on 
the following day. The Resolutions Committee like- 
wise presented its report for action 24 hours later. 
The greatly admired and beloved Joshua Gravett 
received an ovation of applause when President 
Millington introduced him. Last month he had com- 
pleted 50 years as pastor of Denver’s Galilee Baptist 
Church, a record equalled or surpassed by few pas- 
tors in any denomination. Denver was announced as 
Convention meeting place in 1943. Baptist Homes 
and Hospitals were emphasized by Dr. George W. 
Earl and Rev. G. Merrill Lenox. In presenting the 
report of the Committee on Race Relations, Presi- 
dent James H. Franklin deplored “the deep apathy 
in American churches on race relations between Chris- 
tians and Jews and whites and Negroes.” 

Then came an announcement of unusual impor- 
tance by President A. W. Beaven. The Home Mission 
Society and the Woman’s Home Mission Society had 
planned to merge the two organizations, effective 
upon approval at the Cleveland Convention next 
year. They would retain their separate legal entities 
but by electing the same people on the two boards, 
the result would be one operating organization. 

A similar merger is under consideration by the 
Board of Education and the Publication Society after 
a three-year period of study and experiment. Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith will become Joint Executive 
Secretary of both organizations. 

Since the merger idea was thus injected into the 
mind of the denomination, Foreign Board Chairman 
A. L. Miller made a statement explaining that be- 
cause of the present world situation, the two Foreign 
Mission Societies felt that the best interests of the 
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foreign mission fields made a merger at this time 
inadvisable. He explained further that the two Boards 
for some years past had unified their work on the 
fields, had coordinated their administration and had 
merged their financial and investment affairs. A 
committee, however, is making further careful study 
of the practicability of actual merger. 

No time was allotted for a discussion of these 
consolidation developments. To what extent the de- 
nomination will approve or disapprove must wait for 
the Cleveland Convention to disclose. 

Chairman A. J. Hudson of the Finance Committee 
outlined the unified budget for the new fiscal year 
totalling $2,500,000 and a supplemental budget of 
$600,000. To be known as the World Emergency Fund 
this will provide for relief, special needs on mission 
fields, Christian ministry to men in military service, 
schools and colleges, and unforeseen emergencies. 
General Director Earl F. Adams made a dynamic and 
persuasive appeal to begin work now in raising both 
funds. Already one month of the fiscal year is gone. 
The lean summer months are ahead. It will not be 
easy in this year of trial and crisis to keep the minds 
of people focussed on the needs of their Christian 
program. Much effort and real sacrificial giving will 
be required. For the World Emergency Fund a spe- 
cial offering is to be taken in all churches on Sunday, 
December 7th. It will be widely announced as $un- 
pay Or Sacririce, the initial letters S OS carrying 
their own distinctive emphasis. 

This interesting and forward looking session closed 
with Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle’s third “Chapel 
Hour.” He gave a remarkable devotional address on 
the Resurrection. Basic to Christianity are two seem- 
ingly incredibilities, the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection. The latter is more difficult to accept than the 
former. Yet to believe in the living Christ is the su- 
preme venture in the Christian faith. We must believe 
in this not because we are credulous but because we 
are convinced. 

Radiant Kansas sunshine and a fresh breeze 
tempted delegates to remain out of doors and the hall 
filled slowly for the afternoon program. The worship 
service by Rev. Haddon Klingberg of Sioux City, 
Iowa, was followed by a short business session 
in which the President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to arrange a joint meeting in 1944 with 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Dr. Charles H. 
Sears reported for the Council on World Evangeliza- 
tion 1,160,000 tracts for printed page evangelism used 
last year. Rev. Quentin Lightner reported for the 
World Relief Committee that $145,000 had been re- 
ceived up to May 15th. He introduced Dr. Leslie B. 
Moss of the Foreign Relief Appeals Committee of the 
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Federal Council who stressed the importance of relief 
cooperation by: church agencies. Dr. Paul Conrad, 
new executive secretary of the Baptist World Relief 
Committee, proposed that churches use Sunday, June 
22nd, for a special offering. 

Dr. G. Pitt Beers pictured the expanding scope 
of needs faced by the Home Mission Society. With a 
vigor and insight that aroused all who heard him, he 
described the countless millions of Americans who 
sorely needed the ministry of Jesus Christ, and the 
Society’s efforts to fulfill the commission of the 
Master. The migrations of our people “who change 
their place of residence more frequently than at any 
time in history or in any other country in the world,” 
accentuate the need of new suburban churches and 
the tragedy of deserted down-town churches, plus 
the terrifying need of the depopulated dust bowl areas 
and of the million American families who follow the 
crops as migrants. The double problem of selective 
service was keenly analyzed. Boys in military camps 
need decent guidance and recreation facilities. Con- 
scientious objectors need understanding and fellow- 
ship. He detailed a plan whereby those wishing to 
assist the latter may do so with contributions so 
designated, made through the regular channels to 
the Home Mission Society. “This will be done,” he 
said in conclusion, “by Baptists who care.” 

Mr. Harry M. Taliaferro, President of the Ameri- 
can Seating Company, addressed the Convention 
on “The Church and Industrial Relations.” The 
church and industry have a common interest in the 
physical and spiritual welfare of the people. Industry 
was described as in favor of collective bargaining and 
social security, and unalterably opposed to child 
labor and sweat shop conditions. Industry cannot 
prosper in a country which is not spiritually strong. 

In the Convention’s final “Town Meeting,” Jeanne 
(Mrs. John W.) Bradbury and Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 
presented opening addresses on the subject, “Social 
Issues in a Time of Stress.” The former dealt with 
relief needs, urging her hearers to think of the mis- 
sionary implications behind the headlines in relation 
to war-torn European churches, orphaned missions, 
needs for China relief, race persecution, concentra- 
tion camps, and Bible distribution. The latter spoke 
eloquently of the need for preserving democracy 
through careful defense of civil liberties. “If Baptists, 
who down through the centuries have done much to 
establish civil liberties,” he said, “if now we are not 
concerned for the liberties of others, to whom will 
humanity look for the preservation of civil liberties?” 
In the question period Mrs. Bradbury showed the 
fire of her French heritage with an emphatic denial 
that the Treaty of Versailles produced Hitler. Dr. 
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Gilkey stressed the importance of giving freedom of 
expression to the views of minority groups rather 
than driving them underground through “suppression 
that cannot suppress.” The “Town Meeting” closed 
with Dr. B. C. Clausen requesting the audience to 
stand and offer a thousand silent prayers from a 
thousand grateful hearts for the country we live in 
and the opportunity we have to respect one another. 
Friday evening brought the annual consecration 
service of new missionaries. Always a deeply moving 
experience, the service this year had the added touch 
of sending missionaries not only into strange lands but 
also into a world shaken and torn. Rev. A. F. Malm- 
borg, of St. Cloud, Minn., led the evening worship. 
With the startling statement that “The world is 
sick from too much religion,” General Secretary 
R. H. E. Espy, of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
began an address in which he challenged the new mis- 
sionaries and the churches with the opportunities of 
our time for Christian witness. The sweeping revolu- 
tionary movements of today are motivated by eco- 
nomic convictions and by religious inspirations. They 
have their doctrine, their messiahs, their hope of sal- 
vation. The problems of our time must therefore be 
solved on the spiritual level. That Christianity is still 
strong is evidenced by the fact that the 168 orphan 
missions are operating without one having to close. 
In the consecration service that followed only 16 
out of a total of 41 new missionaries were present. 
The others were already at their appointed places. 
Mrs. H. S. Kinney and Miss Gertrude S. de Clercq 
introduced the Women Home missionaries. The state- 
ment of Miss Muriel Ferguson was typical of the 
enthusiasm with which this group faced their ap- 
pointments. “‘ Because I love adventure, my country 
and my God, I am glad to be going into Christian 
, friendliness work.” Dr. G. P. Beers mentioned the 
names and assignments of Publication Society ap- 
pointees, none of whom were present, and then pre- 
sented four out of sixteen appointees of the Home 
Mission Society. A moment of surpassing splendor 
came with the statement made for this group by 
B. Frank Belvin, a Choctaw Indian designated as a 
missionary to the Kiowa and Apache Indians in Okla- 
homa. Standing with all the dignity of a great race he 
testified that “the leaves have fallen only nine times 
since I became a Christian. I gladly go forth to tell 
my people not of the evils of the past but of the glories 
of the present and of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
Six of eight women foreign missionaries were intro- 
duced by Miss Hazel F. Shank. Miss Dorothy C. 
Asplund who goes to South India, testified for the 
group that the Christian mission “is the greatest 
constructive force toward world peace.” 
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Roland Gordon Metzger, designated to Belgian 
Congo, stood beside Lillian Anna Smith, who will 
accompany him as his bride. He spoke for the seven 
new missionaries of the Foreign Mission Society. 
Three were present. His parents, sitting behind him, 
had been introduced to the St. Louis convention 36 
years before, and have given their lives to labors on 
the Congo Field. Young Metzger will take up the 
work from which his parents have now retired. “One 
thing I fear most, which I hope will never have to be 
—and that is trying to explain to my native col- 
leagues the necessity of retrenchment.” 

Rev. G. M. Derbyshire of Oakland, Cal., in a 
stirring address charged the new missionaries and the 
delegates to remember that “the missionary enter- 
prise is rooted deep in the very nature of God,” and 
that “no matter what incidentals or accidentals of 
varied conditions may bother us, it does not relieve us 
of taking our part in this enterprise.” He closed with a 
prayer of consecration. With the triumphant singing 
of the great hymn of missionary affirmation “Jesus 
shall reign,” this impressive session came to a close. 


Saturday, May 24th 


Each year the confusion of electing officers and 
boards of managers of the various organizations be- 
comes increasingly chaotic and finds fewer people 
interested. Ballots were distributed by an army of 
tellers. There were no nominations from the floor. The 
tellers did not bother to collect the ballots because in 
every case the recording secretary was instructed to 
cast one ballot for everybody present. The elections 
are listed in full on page 383. 

The debate on resolutions, however, injected life 
and vigor into the moribund proceedings. Most of 
the resolutions were adopted without amendment. 
Dr. W. H. Rogers persuaded the crowd to delete 
references to Baptists participating in gambling 
projects and in attending the movies. Dr. Charles H. 
Sears supported him. He recognized the need of 
confessing the sins of the denomination, but urged 
that they ought not to be given wide publicity. 
The resolutions covered the usual array of moral and 
social issues, gambling, liquor, divorce, moving pic- 
tures, war and peace, the denominational program, 
threats to spiritual freedom, capital and labor rela- 
tions and race prejudice. A carefully phrased, long 
and dignified resolution on international relations, to 
which the committee had given much time and 
thought in sessions that lasted long after midnight, 
by a vote of 513 to 343 was rejected and a substitute 
resolution, in some aspects stronger and in others 
weaker in tone and Christian in emphasis, was 
adopted. The outstanding feature of the substitute 
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was a request to President Roosevelt to use his influ- 
ence as mediator to bring an end to the wars in 
Europe and Asia. This was obviously in response to 
the plea of Dr. E. Stanley Jones. (See page 354.) 

The session had opened with prayer by Rev. Ar- 
thur M. Clarke of Abington, Mass. As a prelude to 
the annual election was a review of the work of 
the American Baptist Historical Society by its Sec- 
retary Howard Wayne Smith. The Society was made 
a full cooperating organization at Atlantic City last 
year. (See Missions, June, 1940, page 331.) Dr. 
Smith described briefly the Society’s valuable collec- 
tion of more than 60,000 items of Baptist historic 
interest, mentioned a young people’s prize contest in 
writing histories of their respective local churches, 
and closed with an expression of discouragement over 
the action of the Finance Committee in allocating 
only $600 in the unified budget toward the service 
of this useful denominational agency. 

Although the session had gone beyond the sched- 
uled hour, a large crowd remained for Dr. Charles N. 
Arbuckle’s final “Chapel Hour.” His message cen- 
tered on the redemption of the thief on the cross, his 
simple plea to Jesus for a minimum consideration, 
and the sufficiency of his salvation. 

The afternoon was reserved for recreation, com- 
mittee meetings, special conferences or whatever 
pleased the fancy of the visiting Baptists. Many 
visited the Wichita airport to be thrilled by the ar- 
rival and departure of the giant planes. Throngs of 
Baptists partook of the several banquets for women 
at one hotel, for men at another, and for young people 
at Friends University. 

For the third time the program announced a 
pageant. Like its two predecessors this also was well 
worth seeing. On a darkened stage against the back- 
ground of black curtains, with marvelous lighting 
effects, quick changes of scenes and superior acting, 
aided by the Ottawa University Choir and a grand 
climax in the singing of the Hallelujah Chorus, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union staged “The Living 
Lantern,” a 50th anniversary pageant* of “The 
way, the truth, the light.” In a prologue, three parts 
and 12 scenes, the story gave dramatic expression to 
ideas which require consideration if youth is to be 
won for effective Christian living. 

Two remarkable addresses preceded the pageant. 
After the worship service led by Rev. Vernon L. 
Shontz of Springfield, Ill., and a felicitous and en- 
thusiastically applauded introduction of chairmen of 
the 24 Wichita Committees who had worked untir- 
ingly to make this convention the outstanding suc- 


* Nor=—This pageant can be staged in local churches. Copies can be se- 
cured from the B.Y.P.U. at 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago.—Eb. 
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cess that everybody agreed that it was, President 
Millington presented Mrs. Bernard W. Armstrong 
of Belgian Congo. Quickly she captivated the im- 
mense audience with her picturesque account of 
evangelistic touring in Congo jungle villages. She de- 
scribed the native superstitions which are uprooted 
and discarded when the truth of the gospel is pre- 
sented and accepted. Congo preachers became living 
personalities as she told about their ministry and 
fidelity. Her station Kikongo has been highly suc- 
cessful in evangelism. It has a church membership 
of more than 3,700 and 361 were baptized last year. 
Dr. Emory Ross, Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, followed Mrs. Armstrong with a mem- 
orable address on the topic, “What Are We Facing?” 
He answered the question frankly, realistically, cou- 
rageously, and hopefully. It is difficult to recall when 
a Northern Baptist Convention heard a more stimu- 
lating and hopeful survey of the entire missionary 
situation against today’s disintegrating background. 
The world’s chief characteristic today is movement, 
upward and downward, backward and forward, de- 
structive and constructive, life-giving and deadly. 
Yet Christians ought never to fear movement be- 
cause Christianity is the greatest movement the 
world has ever seen. It has moved more individuals, 
people, tribes, nations, races than any other force in 
history. China, Japan, India, South America, the 
Dutch East Indies, Europe, the “orphan missions” 
—all these areas of strife and tension were brought to 
our attention in a grand and majestic appraisal as he 
showed how the strength and influence of the Chris- 
tian gospel of love was being maintained in a world 
running wild with hate. And as the nations draw 
further apart the Christian churches around the 
world are drawing closer together in an unbroken and 
an unbreakable fellowship. Optimistic as well as 
realistic, “The Christian church is today the greatest 
unifying agency on earth,” was his conclusion. 


Sunday, May 25th 


The Wichita Baptist churches omitted their Sun- 
day services to permit their members to attend the 
Convention worship service. Local Baptists plus 
delegates and visitors made an immense audience. 
Every seat was occupied even to the last row in the 
top gallery. The Ottawa University Choir, clad in 
blue choir robes with white embroidered stoles, 
furnished the anthem music. President Millington 
read the Scripture lesson and Rev. L. B. Wadsworth 
of Geneva, N. Y., offered the prayer. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling of Philadelphia was Convention preacher. His 
sermon will rank and be remembered among the 
great Convention sermons. Its theme was “The 
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Church in the Present Crisis” and its message was 
Christ as the world’s only Saviour and the church as 
the only adequate agency to make Him known and 
His saving power available in the present crisis. In 
its final analysis the world crisis is a sin crisis. There- 
fore the church today must be the church, an 
evangelistic church, a serving church, a peace minded 
church, a missionary church going out into all the 
world, and a united church. Our supreme purpose as 
Christians is to bring men and women and children 
to Christ and together to build a new Christian 
world. The church must never bless war. Even in 
war the church must uphold the sublime command 
to love one’s enemies and remember that all nations 
and all races of men are the objects of God’s infinite 
love and care. The church must feed the hungry. 
There is no nationalism in the cry of a starving child 
and its hunger knows no frontiers. His closing illus- 
tration touched deeply the hearts of his vast audience 
as he read two brief lines on a postcard from a friend 
in Germany who wrote Dr. Poling in 1939 two days 
before the war began. Referring to the great Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Berlin in 1930, one line 
read, “How long ago those great days now seem.” 
And then followed the remaining line, “Whatever 
happens now to our bodies, our hearts are yours 
forever.” It is the sublime task of the church to see 
that this spirit of Christian fellowship survives. 

The auditorium filled rapidly for the afternoon 
service. The prospect of hearing and seeing Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Christian apostle of Japan, brought a great 
multitude that again occupied every seat. With 
absorbing attention the audience listened as this 
evangelist from the slums of Japan told the poignant 
story of his boyhood, his unhappy home life, and 
his first contacts with missionaries under whose 
persuasion he became a follower of Christ. The main 
part of his address was a passionate plea for world 
peace which can come only through acceptance of 
the gospel, peace in the human heart, in the home, 
among classes, and among the nations. The world 
must first understand the meaning of God’s redemp- 
tive love as revealed in Christ who died for all na- 
tions and peoples if real peace is to be established. 
More than 4,000 people heard him speak. Not one of 
them will forget the experience of having seen and 
the thrill of having heard this modest, unassuming, 
quiet Japanese Christian whose sacrificing ministry 
and whose imprisonment for his Christian faith puts 
to shame much that parades under the name of 
Christianity in America. 

Preceding Kagawa was a felicitous message of 
greeting from the Baptists of Japan by Mr. Soichi 
Saito, Tokyo Y.M.C.A. Secretary and a deacon in 
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Toyohiko Kagawa addressing the Northern Baptist 
Convention 


the Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle. He explained the 
purpose of the Japanese Christian Fellowship Depu- 
tation now touring the United States, disclaiming all 
political implications and asserting that its sole object 
was the promotion of Christian fellowship and under- 
standing. He paid a beautiful tribute to Miss E. L. 
Cummings, now 81 years old and in retirement in 
Pasadena, who many years ago when she was a 
missionary in Japan, persuaded young Saito as a 
13-year-old boy to become a Christian. He said he 
remembered her as a “lovely lady with an old- 
fashioned dress, big shoes, and a kindly disposition.”’ 

Prior to Mr. Saito’s greeting, Dr. William Axling, 
veteran missionary in Japan who is accompanying 
the fellowship deputation, gave a brief but highly 
illuminating account of the church union movement 
in Japan. Explaining that it was born out of the 
present crisis and the evacuation of missionaries, 
that it was all-inclusive and incorporated 42 de- 
nominations, was an unshackled church under no 
government domination, and was definitely Christian 
as its confession of faith made absolutely clear. He 
asserted its primary purpose “to bring the impact 
of the gospel on the total life of Japan.” 

The Japanese presentation constituted only half 
of the long afternoon program. It began with a de- 
votional service based on the current issue of The 
Secret Place, by Rev. H. R. Husted of East Orange, 
N. J., (see page 350), and a stimulating address by 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. Felici- 
tously introduced by President Millington as “a 
Christian gentleman who loves his church, practices 
his religion, and carries his Christian principles into 
his private and public life”, the Governor appealed 
for a new pioneering spirit in American Christianity. 
The frontiers of the social, economic, political and 
international relationships of America urgently need 
an infusion of the Christian message and spirit 
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comparable to that which marked the pioneers in 
home and foreign missions in earlier years. 

Five home and foreign missionaries, introduced by 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, spoke briefly and related their 
respective ministries to the Christian home. This 
portion of the afternoon program was sponsored by 
the Convention’s Committee on the Christian Home. 

Mrs. Mattie Anderson, Negro Christian Center 
worker in Detroit told how Christ was changing the 
homes of Negroes in her community. At the close of 
her brief speech, Mrs. O. R. Judd presented her 
with the special medal given by the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society to missionaries who have completed 
25 years of distinguished service. Rev. C. Dwight 
Klinck of the Milwaukee Christian Center described 
home conditions in his community with special 
reference to the bad influence of un-Christian homes 
on juvenile delinquency. 

Miss Linnie Holbrook gave a graphic portrayal of 
the contrast between the pagan and the Christian 
home in the hills of Assam where she serves. Dr. 
Clara Leach, medical missionary in South China 
emphasized that “an unhealthy home cannot be a 
happy home”’, and described the difficulties of mak- 
ing the Chinese home Christian when the typical 
home includes parents, children, grandparents, 
uncles, cousins, etc., all living under one roof. She 
introduced Dr. Beatrice Lee, demure, charming 
Chinese physician, who had been her associate for 
six years at the Scott Thresher Hospital in Swatow. 

The last speaker in this quintette was Miss Lucy 
Wiatt, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Wiatt, 
missionaries in Burma for 36 years, where she was 
born, vividly described the “‘deep and lasting trans- 
formation” brought by the entrance of Christ into 
the homes of Burma. The changes observable are 





By EARL FREDERICK ADAMS 


HROUGH the determined and sacrificial efforts 

of Baptists from coast to coast, the full amount of 

our Unified Budget for the past year was raised. This 

is something to remember, for it is the first time 

since the Northern Baptist Convention was organ- 
ized that this has happened. 

A year ago the Convention approved three finan- 

cial projects: (1) the Unified Budget with a goal of 


The First Time in Convention History 


An Interpretative Summary of the Outcome of the Fiscal Year 
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physical in the improvement in health, mental in 
the desire for education, social in the attitude toward 
women, financial in the practice of stewardship, and ~ 
spiritual in the development of Christian character. 

For the third time on Sunday the great audito- 
rium was crowded to capacity by an appreciative 
and attentive audience. The Ottawa University 
Choir opened the service with several anthems and 
Ottawa’s President A. B. Martin offered prayer. 
Final enrolment showed 1,950 delegates and 2,604 
visitors, a total of 4,554. President Millington as a 
gracious courtesy to Mrs. Millington paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to her unfailing help and encouragement 
through the year. He then introduced his successor, 
President-elect W. A. Elliott and Mrs. Elliott. The 
new President spoke briefly and pledged a year 
of devoted service and leadership. 

To Dr. C. O. Johnson of St. Louis was given the 
honor of delivering the closing message. His theme 
was “Here Stand I,” based on the familiar text, 
“We must obey God rather than men.” The great 
audience inspired him to superb eloquence. He in 
turn inspired his hearers to take seriously the Con- 
vention text “ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake” and to make real the adequacy of “A Sufli- 
cient Christ for a Suffering World.” Calling on all 
to take their stand with him against the liquor and 
gambling evils and against war, Dr. Johnson ended 
his address with a persuasive appeal to take a stand 
with Christ as Lord and to accept Him as Master 
and Saviour. Throughout the hall many hands were 
raised in response to Dr. Johnson’s invitation. All 
were remembered in his closing prayer. 

With the singing of “How Firm a Foundation,” 
and prayer by President Millington, the Wichita 
Convention adjourned. 





$2,500,000; (2) the 70th Anniversary Campaign of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society for $70,000; (3) the World Relief appeal to 
meet the needs of emergency relief in various parts 
of the world. We are all heartened and encouraged 
by the fact that we have achieved all three objectives. 
The total amount raised exceeds $2,700,000, an in- 
crease for the year of $320,000. One of the most note- 
worthy achievements was the greater increase in 
undesignated receipts than in designated receipts, 
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Special appreciative recognition is due the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Mission Society whose Anniversary 
Campaign had gone beyond its goal to the extent of 
$20,000. Having set out to raise $70,000, the society 
raised $90,000. When it was discovered that total 
receipts on the Unified Budget were likely to be 
about $20,000 below the total objective for the year, 
the Woman’s Board appropriated its anniversary 
surplus of $20,000 for the work of the Woman’s So- 
ciety in such a way as to make it applicable to the 
Unified Budget of the Convention, thus enabling 
those funds to bring about a double victory. We all 
appreciate most deeply this spirit of cooperation. 

Even without this added impetus, receipts for the 
Unified Budget exceed all records for the past eight 
years. Not since 1932-33 have they been so large. 

We now face the new convention year confronted 
by increased need on every hand. The world situa- 
tion demands that we go beyond a mere continuation 


By PAUL H. CONRAD 


Note.—The retirement on May 1st of Dr. 
P. H. J. Lerrigo, who had served without compen- 
sation as Executive Secretary of the World Relief 
Committee since its inception, and his removal to 
California, presented a serious problem to the 
Committee in its search for a successor. Fortu- 
nately Regional Promotion Director Paul H. 
Conrad of the Council on Finance and Promotion 
generously agreed upon request and without com- 
pensation to undertake the task of the Relief Com- 
mittee in addition to his other promotional respon- 
sibilities. The Committee is happy to announce 
him as Dr. Lerrigo’s successor. This is his in- 
troductory message to Missions’ readers.—Ep. 


LMOST daily, surely every week, a new relief 
appeal is launched. Today more than 400 
agencies are known to be seeking funds to meet 
emergency conditions created by the war. Most 
American Baptists are committed to a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to cooperate in the alleviation of 
the world’s distress through such appeals. How may 
we be sure which ought to have our support? 

The Northern Baptist Convention World Relief 
Committee is the answer. Composed of well-known 
leaders in our denominational life who served 
throughout the past year without compensation, 


The World Fellowship of Human Suttering 


A message from the new secretary of the Baptist World Relief Committee 
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of our regular work. We must set ourselves to a new 
goal and work with faith, courage and sacrifice that 
we may report to the Cleveland Convention next 
year another year of achievement in the financial 
support of our cooperative Christian work. We con- 
sider the results of this past year as evidence of in- 
creased willingness on the part of Baptists to sacrifice 
for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom and we look 
forward to the new year with confidence and faith. 
Grateful tribute is due all who have labored con- 
stantly and diligently in local churches, associations, 
state conventions and national societies. To mention 
by name all of those who have led in this achieve- 
ment would be utterly impossible, but I should like 
to pay special tribute to convention President E. J. 
Millington who has literally traveled from coast to 
coast, inspiring Baptists to sacrificial service in the 
work of the Kingdom. Under his leadership, the de- 
nomination achieved its complete financial goal. 


this Committee has become for Baptists the most 
reliable channel for all their relief contributions. It 
has carefully studied all areas of emergency need, 
has interpreted them to our churches, and has de- 
vised the best means of reaching the needs. 

Significantly, the most reliable relief agencies are 
coming more and more to regard the denominational 
committees as the most desirable and efficient for 
securing and handling their funds. If you want to 
place your gifts where they will count the most, 
send them through your own World Relief Com- 
mittee. Thus your tangible testimony of Christ-like 
compassion is released through your local church 
and goes forth to the uttermost parts of the world. 

In accepting the executive secretaryship of this 
Committee, I am humbly aware of the superb 
leadership given throughout the past year by my 
eminent predecessor, Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo. He and 
the devoted Christian servants on the Committee 
have earned the confidence and gratitude of every 
loyal Baptist. It is a high privilege to join heart and 
hand with them in this relief service at a most critical 
hour in the world’s history. 

Without diminishing our regular benevolences, let 
us increase our gifts to the point of utmost sacrifice. 
In doing it unto the lowliest of the needy, we shall 
be doing it unto Him. Thus we shall be a part of the 
world fellowship of human suffering. 
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Wanderers on mywaye 


and Highways 


of America 


For more than 100 years the colporter missionary has wandered up 







, and down the byways and highways of America, often on foot, then 
‘on horseback, later in chapel car, and in recent years in trailer 
automobile, rendering to this vast, expanding country a religious 


By JOHN C. KILLIAN 


HE spirit of the missionary colporter has 

ever been that of a pioneer. Humbly and on 
foot he has traveled from door to door. Into the 
unchurched areas of practically every state from 
Maine to Texas he has gone, starting Sunday 
schools and organizing churches. He has shared 
Christ with those whom he met by the roadside, 
in lumber and logging camps, and with both 
Northern and Southern soldiers in the Civil War. 
He has sought out the newcomers to American 
shores and brought the Good News' of Salva- 
tion to different groups including. Germans, 
Scandinavians, French, Russians, Mexicans and 
Japanese. He has carried heavy bags, suspended 
from his neck, filled with Bibles, books and 


ministry whose enduring value has been far too little appreciated 


A typical congregation in one of the Publication Society’s chapel cars 


tracts. Into countless frontier towns he has gone, 
sharing the gospel with people on the highway, 
and in the home. 

From the slow method of travel on foot, the 
colporter became a cavalier and rode horseback, 
carrying his literature in saddle bags. Then 
came the Chapel Car (a railroad car with chapel 
auditorium and parsonage), transported free by 
the railroads to many needy growing towns. 
Where people were settling far from the rail- 
roads, horses and wagons were used to reach 
them. The chapel auto helped to conquer the 
desert, but soon gave precedence to the modern 
automobile, for truly “the King’s” business 
requireth haste.” 

To reach people isolated on small islands, 
three boats sailed the inland waterways of Cali- 
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fornia, Oregon and Washington. As bridges were 
built the auto proved the quicker means of 
transportation to these groups. 

Today besides the three chapel cars still in 
service, many automobiles, one with a large, 
specially built body, and eight all-steel trailers 
are part of the fine equipment being used by 
the Colporter Missionaries. 














RIGHT: In 1937 Mr. John Nu- 
veen donated to the Publication 
Society the first of the eight trail- 
ers he has so generously made 
available. The picture shows the 
dedication of the first trailer on 
the campus of the Colgate Roches- 
ter Divinity School. 


BELOW: A typical, lonely, iso- 

lated cabin in the Far West, 

reached only by the ministry of 
the colporter 
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ABOVE: One of the gospel cruisers 
which for many years sailed the 
inland passages of Puget Sound in 
Washington, carrying the colporter 
and his ministry to many isolated 
communities that are now accessi- 
ble by automobiles. This inland sea 
ministry was in many ways com- 
parable to that of the famous 
“Fukuin Maru,” the gospel ship of 
the Inland Sea in Japan 


LEFT: In 1913 came the first col- 

porter automobile. Equipped with 

portable organ as well as Bibles and 

tracts, the colporter went wherever 
a Ford car would travel 


Beyond the borders of the United States 
these pioneers have entered into Canada, Mex- 
ico, Central America, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and 
also into Europe. The Pageant, Send the Light, 
was first presented at the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Atlantic City. It presents a scene 
depicting the result of scattering Bibles and 
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tracts upon the continent of Europe. This 
helped to lay Baptist foundations in Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, France, and Switzerland. 

Originally the colporter was the definite 
answer to the need of the American Baptist 
Publication Society in distributing the Bibles 
and tracts it was printing. As early as 1836 the 
Baptist General Tract Society (as the Publica- 
tion Society was then called) appointed six 
“agents”’ and sent them out to distribute litera- 
ture. The service they rendered verified the 
need of a definite Colporter-Missionary Depart- 
ment which was organized in 1840. The name 
“colporter” was then given to the “agents.” 
Since 1922 the colporter work of this department 
has been carried on in cooperation with that of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The colporter is still a pioneer. Today he 
travels the lonely area of the dust bowl and en- 
courages those who, in spite of drouth and fail- 
ure, refuse to leave because they hope for better 
days to come. He is a missionary wanderer on 
the highways of America. 

Other missionaries with cars and trailers enter 
the areas of the northwest, to which a dis- 
heartened and disillusioned people have re- 
cently come. And where men are attempting to 
start life anew their faith in God is rooted afresh. 
Picture an isolated cabin and conceive what it 
means to the Christian family living there to 
have the colporter drive up to their door in one 
of the colporter cars, cheer them along as they 
read the Bible and pray together. 


¥ 


Colporter ministry now includes also service to summer camps 
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During the summer the colporter also minis- 
ters to summer camps. Note on this page the 
group of fine lads at the Boys’ Camp in Kansas 
with the Colporter-Missionary J. E. Dollar in 
their midst. During the days at camp, where 
the boys are given training in leadership for 
church and denominational life, they are 
brought face to face with their relationship to 
Jesus Christ. Among the 182 boys present there 
resulted 25 conversions, 12 rededications, and 
12 decisions for special life work. 

An important phase of colporter work in 
laying the foundation for churches was that of 
meeting the men in logging or lumbering camps 
and also men who were working in railroad 
shops. The picture on page 361 shows a group 
of railroad men holding a midnight service in 
the chapel car. They have come directly from 
their work for this recess time. In five years 
through the ministry of this chapel car, 95 men 
were converted, and joined the church. 

Another outstanding feature of colporter 
ministry has been the erection of churches. Rev. 
A. C. Blinzinger has built 15 churches whose 
value totals $300,000, and with less than $30,000 
debt. The edifice department of the Home Mis- 
sion Society has been a tremendous help. 

Other missionaries are helping to revive 
churches and open closed doors, and men are 
led to follow Christ. 

While the Colporter Missionary Department 
is now 100 years old, its work will continue to 
have a worthy place in the America of today. 
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Life SERVICE PREP ASZATIGCS 
Do you plan to go to college in September? Are you thinking of the 


Christian ministry or missionary service as a life work? It will be 
worth while to study these pages and then to write for information 
to the college or seminary or conference in which you are interested 


THE INSTITUTIONS FEATURED ON THIS AND SUBSEQUENT PAGES CAN BE 
RECOMMENDED WITH CONFIDENCE TO ANY BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE 





"Go Ye Into All the World . . .” 


FOR 60 YEARS THE 


Baptist Missionary Training School 
has been sending its graduates into all the world as missionaries and church workers 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


DR. JESSIE DELL CRAWFORD, President, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY 


ssionaries | . CONFERENCE 
ye its 121 years of service to Christian education, ! July 7-15, 1941 


Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. “ 
Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, \ HE name of Northfield brings 
no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today sal ° Rocilt . 
finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of rich memories flooding into 


Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- the hearts of countless Christians 
dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 


Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere throughout the world. Here for 


which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. < 
A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women many years, the Northfield Mis- 


Pictorial booklet on request sionary Conference has beckoned 
i Christian women of all denomina- 
tions to come for inspiration and 

fellowship. The summer of 1941 

will be no exception and July 7th 

to 15th will find hundreds of girls 


and ACADE MY and women gathered on the beauti- 


4 ful campus of Northfield Seminary 
Christian Faculty Excellent Scholarship Fine Traditions to worship and study together. 


RATES REASONABLE SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE | Denominational lines will melt 
STANLEY C. ROSS, President i] away and new life friendships will 
be made. The eight camps for girls 
are a tradition and the girls enjoy 
the close friendships with other 


2 PTIST ; ; nati 
BETHEL INSTITUTE fissionarytrapiion | els and their denominational 


FOUNDED IN 1871 @ Eighty-one graduates and former students have gone out into foreign mission- counselors, with missionaries and 
ary service, three hundred into Kingdom work on the home fields, and hundreds are mission-minded nationals from all over the world, 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SEMINARY COURSES to discover that in Christ there is 
neither East nor West. 


For catalog and information address , 
PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM The topics for study for 1941- 
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KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College for women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 


Total cost $640 per year 








J. Hittis MItter, President 








UNIVERSITY 
OF 


REDLANDS 


“in Southern 
California” 


Dr. Exam J. ANDERSON 
President 





OFFERING — 
Christian Environment 
Individualized Instruction 
Inspiring Fellowship 


For further information write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands, California 
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be “Christianity and Democracy 
in America.” This topic is of espe- 
cial interest since both Christianity 
and Democracy are being chal- 
lenged by other forces. Leaders will 
include Robert W. Searle, Mrs. 
Harold Moulton, Ann E. Taylor, 
Ph.D., Mrs. Arthur Fauset, Mrs. 
Alva R. Mullins, and Miss Alice 
Murdock. 

The foreign field topic will be 
“Christians and World Order.” 
Leaders will include Miss Ruth I. 
Seabury, Miss Sue Weddell, and 
Miss Ruth M. Babcock. In view of 
the world chaos of the hour it is 
most important that Christians 
study into and strengthen those 
forces that will draw the nations 
and races together in brotherhood. 

Mrs. Harry A. Hersey, chairman 
of the Program Committee, an- 
nounces that the Sunday morning 
sermon will be preached by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. The morning 
worship will be led by Dr. Emily 
Werner. The opening night will be 
featured by an address by Mrs. 
Robert W. Searle. One evening 
service will be in the form of a 








AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE NATION 


Conservative 
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Seholarly 


STUDENT-CENTERED IN ITS POLICIES BIBLE-CENTERED IN ITS CURRICULUM 


CHRIST-CENTERED IN ITS LOYALTIES 


@ Courses lead to all standard theological degrees for men and women. 

— gives excellent preparation to a large and carefully selected student 
y- 

@ Northern offers the opportunity of multiplying your Christian testimony 

by contributing to the preparation of these ministers and missionaries in 

training. 


@ Address inquiries to PREsiDENT CHarRLEs W. Kotter, 3040 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 








BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 


COURSES FOR ALL THEOLOGICAL DEGREES s WELL QUALIFIED FACULTY 
UNIQUE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES s EXCEPTIONAL MISSIONARY EMPHASIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


President: Sandford Fleming, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley. Cal. 








ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President Newton Centre, Massachusetts 











A PRIVATELY ENDOWED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Kalamazoo (College 


A BAPTIST CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
Founded in 1833 — Oldest College in Michigan 


FOR CATALOGUE AND ALL INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
PRESIDENT PAUL L. THOMPSON, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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pageant on Christianity and De- 
mocracy to be conducted by Mrs. 
Arthur Fauset. Other evening serv- 
ices will feature Migrants, Chris- 
tian Colleges and Literature, Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Work 
for Lepers, and the hanging of the 
Service Flag. Dr. Caroline L. 
Palmer will conduct the Bible 
study for women. 

The Bible study for girls will be 
under the leadership of Rev. Ruth 
C. Conant, Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, Miss Frances Ball, Miss 
Marie L. Whiffen and Miss Elsie 
Stryker. The choir practice and 
music study will again be led by 
Miss Marguerite Hazzard. 

Northfield is a series of ever- 
remembered experiences—the first 
far view from Round Top—the 
smile of a kindred spirit—a note- 
book full of inspiring plans—a mis- 
sionary’s message and the clasp of 
her hand—and the last gleam of 
the candles of the cross on the hill- 
side. These are Northfield. 

Why not plan to be a part of it 
this summer? For full information 
write to Miss Frances K. Burr, 
152 Madison Ave., New York. 


Summer School of Missions 
at Winona Lake 


The annual Summer School of 
Missions (interdenominational) will 
be held at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
June 21-28, 1941. The quality of 
faculty leadership, delegates’ fel- 
lowship, program inspiration, and 
recreation will be up to that of 
previous years. The courses offered 
include the Bible, this year’s home 
and foreign mission themes and 
special evening session programs. 
Afternoons will provide interviews 
with missionaries. Recreation in- 
cludes boating, swimming and 
tennis. Beautiful Bethany Camp 
is available. Registration is $2.00. 
Board and room costs $10.25. For 
information write to Mrs. Roy A. 
Graham, 518 Oakdale Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Trained Woman Power for the Church” 


Interpreted by Miss F. LENorE Kruse 
Alumnae-Field Secretary 
STIMULATING CHRISTIAN RESOURCE LEADER 


Available for Addresses, Conferences, and Interviews 
Looking Toward Vocations for Christian Leadership 
Write President L. Clayton Kitchen 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUT 


1425 SNYDER AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


THE PIONEER SCHOOL—FOUNDED IN 1827 


Guy Wimmer, D.D., President 


For 114 years Shurtleff College has been offering an educational oppor- 
tunity with a distinctive Christian emphasis to Baptist young people 
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The new administration and science building 


Today Shurtleff College is better equipped to do its task and is serving more young 


people than ever before. 


If you are interested in the opportunity that this well-known 


Baptist institution can offer you, write to Dean J. C. Shelburne, Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 





States. 





"The Campus of Achievement” 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Highest percentage of graduates of distinction of any 
college or university, large or small, west of the Missis- 
sippi; surpassed east of the Mississippi by only 17 schools 
among the 895 colleges and universities of the United 


For information or catalog address 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Charles L. White 


Dr. Charles L. White, former Execu- 
tive Secretary of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and for six 
years president of the Home Missions 
Council of North America, died after a 
brief illness, Saturday, April 19, in 
Arlington, Mass. The funeral was held 
at his home in Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Dr. Charles S. Detweiler, of the Home 
Mission Society, delivered the memo- 
rial address. Dr. White is survived by 
Mrs. White, five daughters and several 
grandchildren. He had served as secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Baptist 
State Convention and for eight years 
as President of Colby College before 
entering the service of the Home Mis- 
sion Society in 1908. His interests were 
not centered upon missions in this 
country alone as a host of friends in 
Canada, Great Britain, Germany, 
Scandinavia and the Balkans will 
testify. He was the author of many 
articles and books, among them The 
Churches at Work, Lincoln Dodge Lay- 
man, Prince and Uncle Billy. His most 
recent book, A Century of Faith, was 
written for the Centennial of the 
Home Mission Society. 

Dr. White so built himself into the 
life of the Home Mission Society that 
it has been difficult to think of the So- 
ciety apart from him. He led the So- 
ciety through a period of transition and 
reorganization when its work ex- 
panded in a marvelous degree, so that 
it was necessary to departmentalize it. 
He saw the financial assets of the So- 
ciety multiply fourfold. Under his 
leadership the Society’s work expanded 
in all fields, in church extension, in 
promoting better church architecture, 
and in entering new fields in Latin 
America, the republics of Nicaragua 
and Haiti. As a missionary adminis- 
trator he was a man of large vision. 
Looking far into the future he planned 
largely and well, and had the daring 
to attempt great things. Many a mis- 
sionary and fellow secretary has mem- 
ories of more than one occasion when 
he sat down beside them and lifted 
them out of depression into faith. Be- 
cause of his graciousness in character 
and bearing, he was a leader in pro- 








Charles L. White 


moting cooperation and spiritual unity. 
He was very close to the missionaries. 
He understood them. There was noth- 
ing of the professional in his relations 
with them. And behind his gracious- 
ness was the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He would want us to magnify 
the grace of God. Like Paul he would 
say: ““I am what I am by the grace of 
God.” He had the way and the manner 
of the Christian mystic who sees what 
others do not see, because he sees more 
deeply. He made it easier for others 
to believe in the reality of the unseen 
world.—From a tribute by the Home 
Mission Board. 


Adam F. Groesbeck 


Rev. Adam F. Groesbeck, D.D., 
who died on February 28, 1941, at 
Alameda, Cal., was born in Afton, 
Iowa, on July 23, 1866. After gradua- 
tion from Des Moines College he en- 
tered the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary where he graduated in 1897. In 
1912 Des Moines College honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Appointed as missionaries in February 
1897, Dr. and Mrs. Groesbeck sailed 
for China in October of that year, for 
service in Ungkung. When the Boxer 
uprising spread southward in 1900, 
their field suffered more severely than 
any other part of the South China Mis- 
sion. After furlough in 1902, they re- 
turned to China to serve at Choa- 
chowfu and later to Chaoyang, a city 








of some 200,000 population, where 
they had responsibility for work in a 
district of a million population. Dr. and 
Mrs. Groesbeck returned to China for 
their final term in 1930. Again they 
were designated to Chaoyang with per- 
sonal oversight of the Chinese Baptist 
work in Bangkok, Siam. For nearly 100 
years the church in Siam had served 
the people of the great city. For five 
years they carried on this double work 
in two centers. Following the dedica- 
tion of the new church in Bangkok in 
1935, Dr. and Mrs. Groesbeck returned 
to America. Thus, for nearly 40 years 
Dr. Groesbeck made a large and con- 
tinuous contribution to the life of the 
South China Mission. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and a daughter. 


Jonas A. Ahlquist, M.D. 


After 25 years of service as a mis- 
sionary-physician in Assam, Dr. Jonas 
A. Ahlquist died on March 12, 1941, as 
a result of an automobile accident. He 
was a graduate of Creighton Medical 
College, Omaha, Nebraska, and took 
postgraduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Tropical Medicine 
and later at the London School of Trop- 
ical Medicine. He was an associate 
member of the American. Medical As- 
sociation and a member of the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine of Lon- 
don. Dr. and Mrs. Ahlquist were ap- 
pointed to foreign service in 1916 and 
sailed in November, 1917. Their first 
term of service was spent among the 
Garo tribes. In 1925 they were trans- 
ferred to the Jorhat Hospital. From 
here Dr. Ahlquist’s skill in eye surgery 
spread throughout that great area 
‘and many blind received their sight.” 
After 12 years at Jorhat the medical 
work had grown so tremendously that 
more than 10,000 patients were treated 
annually. Since 1937 Dr. and Mrs. 
Ahlquist had served at Kangpakpi in 
the Manipur region of Northern Assam. 
Dr. Ahlquist’s death, at 53 years of 
age, is a major loss to missions. He was 
an invaluable member of the Assam 
mission group and his generous and 
jovial spirit won for him many friends. 
Two children are in America training 
for missionary service. Mrs. Ahlquist 
and two younger children are in Assam. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith 











HE 70th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety came to a glorious conclusion at 
a dinner on May 16th in Wichita, 
Kan. Honored guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Coleman of 
Wichita, Dr. George Pitt Beers, 
Dr. M. Forest Ashbrook. Miss 
Elsie Kappen, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, 
who brought greetings from the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
and Dr. Earl F. Adams, who spoke 
for the Council on Finance and 
Promotion. Introducing the toast- 
mistress, Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith, the President, ex- 
pressed the love and gratitude of 
the Board for her magnificent serv- 
ice as 70th Anniversary Chair- 
man and presented to her a beau- 
tiful silver plate upon which was 
engraved a seven-branch candle- 
stick. Dr. Alton L. Miller brought 
the congratulations of the other 
National Societies. 
Missionary speakers were Miss 
Linnie M. Holbrook, just complet- 
ing 34 years of service in Assam, 





Seventy Years 
Young 


The 70th Anniversary 
Celebration in Wichita 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


who spoke feelingly of what the 
Society had meant to the older 
missionaries, and Miss Mildred 
Bowers, missionary nurse of China, 
who voiced the gratitude of the 
younger missionaries. 

Miss Sallie E. Coy of Rhode 
Island spoke for Mrs. Average 
Baptist Woman and told what the 
70th Anniversary had meant to 
her during the past year. The last 
speaker, Mrs. M. B. Reith of Cali- 
fornia, in her brisk and striking 
manner brought “The Challenge of 
the Future” and stirred great hope 
for the days ahead. All joined in 
singing to the tune of Finlandia the 
lovely 70th Anniversary Hymn, 
Three Score Years and Ten, written 
by Mrs. Leslie B. Arey. The meet- 
ing closed with the special benedic- 
tion used widely by our Baptist 
women during the past year: 


And now, we the Christian women of 
Burma, India, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, and America join our 
hearts and voices in gratitude for the 
ties which hold us together; and we 
ask Thy blessing as we go from this 
service to face the tasks of a new 
decade in our work of trying to build 
a better world in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, Thy Son and our 
Lord. Amen. 


The regular Board Meeting be- 
gan on May 15th with hearty greet- 
ings from Pastor Lewis M. Hale of 
Wichita’s First Baptist Church 
and Mrs. H. H. Pennypacker, Pres- 
ident of the Kansas women. The 

















Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton 











hospitality of the Kansas people, 
whether expressed in flowers or 
automobiles, was continually in 
evidence. A particularly delightful 
social occasion was the tea given 
by Mrs. W. C. Coleman and the 
Kansas women. 

To the delight of everyone, Mrs. 
Wigginton reported that the 70th 
Anniversary instead of $70,000 
brought over $91,000 and hundreds 
of new givers. It was evident that 
the simple, dramatic, educational 
program prepared by Mrs. Wiggin- 
ton’s committee had gone down 
into the local church and produced 
remarkable results.. Moreover, de- 
spite the special efforts to raise the 
Anniversary Gift, the Gift Boxes 
were 8% over last year’s giving 
Since the money would be spent by 
the Society for whom it was given 
and could be counted as designated 
gifts, with real rejoicing the Board 
voted to apply $20,000 of the Anni- 
versary Fund to the unified budget, 
thus helping to raise that in full. 

The morning session ended with 
a charming presentation of the 
Family Album with Mrs. Alton L. 
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Miller acting as Mrs. Colby and 
introducing representatives of the 
seven decades. Mrs. F. C. Wiggin- 
ton took the part of Mary Thomp- 
son; Miss Sallie E. Coy, the part of 
Charlotte E. Purssell; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jones, the part of Julia Par- 
rott; Mrs. E. W. Parsons, the part 
of Dr. Lena Benjamin; Mrs. E. V. 
Pierce, the part of Miss Winifred 
Acock; Mrs. L. E. Swain, the part 
of Dorothy Dowell; and Mrs. L. B. 
Arey, the part of Dr. Dorothea 
Witt. 

At every Board session tele- 
grams and messages of congratula- 
tion were received from individuals, 
state societies, missionaries and 
Oriental Christian women. Edith 
G. Traver of China voiced the feel- 
ing of all when she wrote: “These 
have been wonderful years, and it 
has been a marvelous experience to 
see God’s Kingdom grow.” 

Devotional services were led by 
Dr. Clara Leach of China, Miss 
Marion Beebe of Burma, Miss E. 
Grace Bullard of South India and 
Miss Linnea Nelson of China. One 
evening session was centered about 





the Christian church as a construc- 
tive force in an increasingly compli- 
cated world. A beautiful memorial 
service was conducted by Mrs. 
Earle V. Pierce and Mrs. R. W: 
Hollinger in memory of Mrs. M. 
Grant Edmands, Ella J. Draper, 
R. Grace Lewison, Stella T. Ragon 
and Carrie A. Shurtleff. 

The regular Board session ended 
on May 16th with an impressive 
Commission Service for eight young 
women. They will be introduced to 
Missions’ readers in the Septem- 
ber issue. Two are doctors; three 
are nurses; one is an ordained min- 
ister, and two have had special 
training along other lines. Mrs. 


Edwin T. Dahlberg of Syracuse . 


brought the service to a close with 
a period of worship. 

The climax of the year came on 
the second night of the Convention 
with the pageant, A Constant Pag- 
eant of Triumph in Christ, written 
by Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton. (See 
page 352.) The title was taken from 
the Moffatt translation of II Cor. 
2:14. The setting was made by the 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
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a part of the School’s project work. 
The Narrators’ gowns were also 
class work of that School. Cos- 
tumes of the countries were lent by 
our own missionaries. The parts of 
the Narrators were ably taken by 
Mrs. Leslie B. Arey of Chicago and 
Mrs. Rolland N. Dutton of St. 
Louis. The women in our local 
churches were represented by two 
women from each state who took 
part. All Interpreters and all 
women foreign missionaries present 
at the Convention were in the 
pageant. We were indebted to some 
of the wonren, World Wide Guild 
girls and children of the Children’s 
World Crusade of Wichita. 

Attentively the great audience 
heard the challenge of the Scrip- 
tures; joined in the tribute to the 
beginnings of foreign mission work 
among women and ehildren; felt 
the thrill of the gifts to the fields, 
was made aware of the beauty of 
the faithful work of the volunteer 
women here at home; and realized 
the promise of finer accomplish- 
ments for our Lord and Master in 
the new decade. 
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Fresh Air for Underprivileged Children 


By Martua MIXER 


How an old farm house, for many years used as a home 
for the aged, is transformed into a summer home and 
camp for the children of Boston’s West End Community 


CE upon a time—40 years 

ago—in the town of Norfolk, 
Mass., a delightful old farm house 
set in the midst of ten acres of 
beautiful fields and woodlands was 
entrusted to the King’s Daughters 
to be used as an Old Peoples’ 
Home. The place was the Pond 





Homestead, and Mr. Pond, who 
loved his beautiful home, dreamed 
of its being a real blessing to un- 
fortunate folk for long years to 
come. After 34 years, when the 
King’s Daughters secured a more 
desirable location, the house be- 
came empty, and according to the 








will had to be given for other 
charitable purposes. 

To make a long story short, 
leaving out yards of red tape and 
weeks of deliberations, the Boston 
Baptist Bethel City Mission So- 
ciety received that desirable piece 
of property, valued at more than 
$7,000. 

Therefore, our Mothers’ Club 
members from West End Commu- 
nity House went down with their 
mops and brooms, and swept, 
dusted, cleaned, and scrubbed to 
make the house a fit place for the 
children. Two of them took their 
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plumber husbands, who with Mr. 
Halko worked evening after eve- 
ning far into the night, cleaning 
and replacing old pipes that had 
been rusting for six years. The 
“Camp Fund,” which we had been 
saving in the bank from bazaars 
and benefits and gifts received for 
that purpose, was used for clearing 
the deed, paying back taxes, and 
repairing electric wiring. Toward 
the end of June we took down our 
camp cots and orange-crate bu- 
reaus, some tables and chairs, and 
to us the place looked like a million 
dollars! No more must we borrow 
land on which to pitch our leaky 
tents! We have a camp! 

What excitement there was 
among the children. Could it pos- 
sibly be any more fun than tenting 
in Wellesley? Margaret, a little 
Armenian girl who had never been 
away, got so excited that she was 
sick all night with nervous indiges- 
tion, and arrived pale and limp 
with a mysterious sickness that dis- 
appeared like magic when she got 
on the truck ready to go! 

So again this summer, nearly 100 
children and tired mothers will 
have a glorious vacation in the 
country. What a beautiful spot it 
is!—a wooded hill to climb, with 
blueberries on top; big fields to 
play in; shady country roads, and 
wild flowers; and on rainy days, 
two big barns in which to romp. 


The house has 27 rooms (mostly 
empty), piazzas, fireplaces, electric 
lights, and bathrooms! Last and 
best is a gem of a chapel, built all 
of field stones, with real stained- 
glass windows—an inspiring place 
in which to worship every day, and 
to thank God for His wonderful 
goodness. 

There is plenty more to be done. 
The chapel roof leaks, and one of 
its beautiful windows, which was 
damaged by the hurricane, must 
be repaired. Rooms must be fur- 
nished, piazzas repaired. The paint 
is shabby. But the burden is rolling 
off the shoulders of Mr. Halko and 
the workers at the West End Com- 


_taunity House, upon the broader 


ones of the Camp Committee of 
the City Mission Society. Our 
dreams are coming true, for there 
is now a Baptist Fresh-Air Camp 
for our underprivileged Boston 
children.—Martha Mizer. 


Geneva Summer School 
at Williams Bay 


The Geneva Summer School 
of Missions (interdenominational) 
will be held at Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin, August 
10th to 17th. Again an excellent 
opportunity is offered women and 
girls wishing to train for better 
Christian service. Bible study, 
mission study courses on the inter- 
denominational study _ topics, 
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“Christianity and Democracy” 
and “Christians and World Or- 
der,”’ inspirational addresses and 
the usual opportunities for whole- 
some recreation will feature the 
conference period. For information 
write to Mrs. Frederick E. Munch, 
8018 South Peoria Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Speakers’ Bureau 
at Your Service 


The Speakers’ Bureau of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society is represented by 
690 qualified Speakers in State and 
Association areas. These women 
have prepared themselves for the 
presentation of denominational 
Home Missions, and their subjects 
include: Alaska, Christian Centers, 
Christian Friendliness, American 
Indians, Latin America, Migrants, 
Negroes, Orientals in the United 
States, and our Baptist Training 
Schools. 

The speakers will hold them- 
selves in readiness for invitation to 
church school, woman’s societies, 
young people’s societies, or any 
other group where they may be of 
service. Their desire is to make 
our denominational Home Mission 
work live as they present it to local 
Baptist groups. Such speakers may 
be secured through the State or 
Association Home Mission Vice- 
President. 


West End Community House Boys’ Club; West End children picking daisies at the farm 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxLD WIDE GUILD 
THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 


THE RoyaLt AMBASSADORS 
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World Order and Democracy 


WoRLD ORDER and Democracy 
can be made real by Christian peo- 
ple. The mission study texts this 
year are highly challenging. Though 
the subjects sound abstruse, the 
books hold attention to the end. 

Christian Roots of Democ- 
racy in America, by ArtuHuR E. 
Hott, is written for adults who 
desire a basic study. The Study and 
Worship Programs, a guide for 
Baptist leaders teaching the course, 
has been prepared in cooperation 
with the Committee on Christian 
Social Service. Dr. Elmer A. Fri- 
dell, professor in Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, and former Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, prepared the course for 
local churches. This course with 
supplementary material may be ob- 
tained in a packet for 25 cents. 

Author of Liberty, by RoBEert 
W. SEARLE, is the second home 
mission study book. This is written 
in story form and should be inter- 
esting for study and reading by 
young people as well as adults. 
Mrs. Mary Louise Rector has pre- 
pared the Study and Worship Pro- 
grams on this book. Supplementary 
materials will be found in the 
packet with this course. (25 cents.) 

A Christian Imperative, by 
Roswetut P. Barnes, challenges 


us to participate in a new world 
order which shall be Christian. 
This adult book will open new 
channels of thought for some of us. 
We recommend it for adults and 
older young people. Mrs. Jean H. 
Mitchell has prepared Study and 
Worship Programs for the local 
church to go with this book. These 
may be found in a packet with sup- 
plementary helps. (25 cents.) 

Author of Liberty is good for 
young people as well as adults. 
The other book for young people 
is The Seed and the Soil, by 
Ricuarp T. Baker. This will be 
interesting reading for adults. A 
World Wide Guild packet is being 
prepared to provide programs on 
both of these books. (25 cents.) 

Traditions of America is the 
name of a series of programs for 
young people’s groups. This may 
be used in Sunday evening or mid- 
week youth groups. There is re- 
source material on Indians, Ne- 
groes, Christian Centers, and Haiti. 
Other valuable material and sug- 
gested program plans are included 
in this packet. (25 cents.) 


Whither Away 


The Secretaries from New York 
headquarters will reach many parts 
of the country this summer. After 


the Northern Baptist Convention, 
Mrs. Emily F. Bergen, Secretary 
of the Children’s World Crusade, 
will return to the East. Miss Elsie 
P. Kappen, Secretary of the World 
Wide Guild, will make an extended 
tour through the West. It is prob- 
able that she will touch all of the 
states on the West Coast and will 
stop in as many other places as 
possible en route. Be sure to find 
out when she will be in your area. 
The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 
Miss Dorothy A. Stevens, will 
spend some time in Nebraska and 
Colorado in summer assemblies 
and an interdenominational wom- 
en’s house party, and then will 
continue to Mexico. In Mexico she 
expects to visit missions in the 
various cities and anticipates the 
added privilege of visiting in rural 
areas to see some of the evangelistic 
and medical work in the out-of- 
the-way places. Later on she will 
attend the World’s Sunday School 
Association in Mexico City. 


Church Schools of Missions 


An exceptional number of most 
interesting reports have come from 
church schools of missions from 
the West Coast to the East. Num- 
bers and enthusiasm in the schools 
have been large, but what gratifies 
most is that certain definite activi- 
ties in the interest of missions have 
resulted from many of these. The 
First Baptist Church in Boise, 
Idaho, Pastor Irving G. Roddy, 
had reports from two of its classes 
to the congregation on, “What I 
have learned in our school which is 
of value to our church.” The Bible 
School Council adopted ideas de- 
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veloped during the school of mis- 
sions and education. A Bible Study 
group of young married people, 
meeting in midweek to apply the 
teaching of Christ to practical 
everyday living, is the result of one 
course. The church expects to meet 
its quota and has pledged 98 per 
cent of its budget for the new year 
well in advance of May. 

In the First Baptist Church of 
Los Angeles, the School of Leader- 
ship and Service under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Oliver de Wolf Cum- 
mings, resulted in “an apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude and urgency 
of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise, the religious and social prob- 
lems of other lands, the rising tide 
of nationalism and secularism, the 
importance of cooperation between 
American Christianity and Chris- 
tians abroad, the emergencies and 
opportunities created by the pres- 
ent world conflict.” 

In the First Baptist Church of 
Norton, Ohio, Pastor J. B. Hol- 
loway, a Missions Emphasis Month 
included missionary education not 
only of adults and young people 
but of children through the pri- 
mary class. The effectiveness of the 
teaching resulted in kits being pre- 
pared for children in migrant 
camps. The children prepared three 
kits and brought their own soap, 
toothbrushes, mirrors, washcloths, 
combs and towels to put in them. 
The young people and junior high 
group prepared kits which were 
packed with those provided by the 
Woman’s Missionary Society. 

From the United Baptist Chris- 
tian Church in Duluth, Minnesota, 
Pastor J. R. Pennington, comes the 
story of A School of World Fellow- 
ship, held on a series of Sunday eve- 
nings instead of through a single 
week. There was supper and a 
prayer service, then courses during 
the evening, and then guest speak- 
ers. This school has been conducted 
over a series of years at the same 
period of the year. 


From Dr. G. E. Dawkins of the 
Peddie Memorial Church in New- 
ark, N. J., comes a report of a 
school of missions carried out be- 
tween two Sundays with mission- 
ary speakers in the Sunday serv- 
ices. In the church school not only 
were the youth of the local church 
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in attendance but visitors partici- 
pated in an international worship 
program. Missionary offerings in 
the morning and evening services 
were unusually generous, and the 
church missionary contributions 
are more than $500 above those of 
a year ago at the same time. 








ROYAL AMBASSADORS 


Lake Louise 


Some folk may think of the 
glories of the Canadian Rockies, 
but this notice refers to the Baptist 
Camp at Lake Louise in Michigan. 
The property is leased from Chris- 
tian friends. A building program is 
in progress under the leadership of 
the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation in Michigan. Great things 
are expected for the families and 
particularly the youth of that area. 
A graded program of Christian Ed- 
ucation will be carried on through- 
out the summer months. When 
many camps are being set up to 
create an army of defenders of 
America, it is good to see Baptists 
continuing their interest near and 
far in camps of equal importance 
for the development of American 
defense through Christian world 
friendship. 


Royal Ambassador Friendships 


From a church in Pennsylvania 
came a request for information for 
a small class of boys who desired to 
learn the reality of world friend- 
ship. These boys are between 12 
and 14 years of age. Through one 
of the members of the Committee 
on World Relief these young folk 
were put in touch with a boy who 
has lately come to this country to 
enter a school in New Jersey. The 
educational director of one of the 
departments of this large Pennsyl- 
vania city took time to write per- 





sonally to express appreciation for 
the type of project suggested. He 
said, “This kind of project, to my 
way of thinking, will be most help- 
ful. It will widen the range of 
thinking, stimulate an interest in 
others, and bring home, as in no 
other way, to them that, after all, 
we are all one in Christ Jesus. My 
boys have written letters and I 
have forwarded them” to our new 
friend. He expresses appreciation 
further for “telling us of this type of 
project and getting us started on it.”’ 

Boys like to have new experi- 
ences and to make new friends. 
Visitors to our shores from be- 
leaguered Europe and Asia have 
contributions to make to our young 
people. It is possible for other 
churches to make such a contact in 
behalf of their young folk. 


Royal Ambassador Vespers 


In Massachusetts the Royal Am- 
bassadors have established a prece- 
dent which may grow to have world 
emphasis. The second annual R. A. 
vesper service was held in Cam- 
bridge on March 9th. Members of 
the local chapter acted as hosts and 
members from other chapters in 
the area participated in different 
parts of the program. Dr. James H. 
Telford, of Loimwe, Burma, was 
the inspiring guest speaker. R. A.’s, 
take note! Would you like a na- 
tional or international vesper serv- 


ice for Royal Ambassadors? 
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The Guild at Wichita 


Baptist girls came to the plains. 
Guild girls from Oregon, California, 
Minnesota, New York and nearer 
states, came for Guild days at 
Wichita. From the youngest Ann 
Judson girl, to the older Alma 
Noble girl, Guild girls going out as 
new missionaries, or acting as sec- 
retaries, or counselors, all showed 
their eagerness to Work With God 
for the Whole World’s Good. 

A brief review of the program 
cannot begin to tell all the good 
things that we heard, or saw or 
felt. The afternoon session, on May 
17th, was in charge of Mrs. John 
Shea of Wichita, who introduced 
Miss Marjorie Hall, missionary to 
Mexico. She told of the primitive 
life in the village of Miahuatlan, 
where faces radiate fear instead of 
joy, but where the love of God is 
transforming lives and homes. 
This was followed by a period for 
age-group conferences where prob- 
lems and plans were discussed, and 
Miss Elsie P. Kappen announced 
the Guild theme for 1941-42— 
“Hands Around the World.” 

This same theme gave the set- 
ting for the Guild Banquet where 
more than 400 girls gathered. Small 
globes and dolls representing our 
mission stations were on each table. 
Miss Faye Stevenson, State Guild 
Secretary of Kansas, presided and 
introduced Miss Olive Russell, who 
spoke on “Hands Across _ the 
Land,” followed by Miss Hazel 
Shank, who brought a message of 
“Hands Across the Seas.”’ A color- 
ful spot on the program was the 
singing by Mexican Guild Girls of 
Topeka, Hutchinson and Wichita, 
Kansas. 

On Sunday morning, May 18th, 
the devotional service was given by 





Miss Lucy Wiatt, missionary to 
Burma, who gave us the “Steps of 
Discipleship,”’ followed by an ex- 
planation of the proposed Baptist 
Youth Fellowship by Miss Kappen. 

The missionary session in the 
afternoon was one of thehigh lights. 
The Scripture, “One Gospel for 
Mankind,” was read by Dr. Bea- 
trice Lee, Swatow, South China; 
Rev. Benjamin Morales, Mexican 
pastor; and Mrs. Jean Strunk, 
Guild Girl, Topeka. Prayer was 
offered by Miss Mary Beth Fulton, 
State Guild Secretary for Eastern 
New York. In an inspiring address, 
Dr. Richard Buker, medical mis- 
sionary to Kengtung, Burma, told 
us that “Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow—God Calls.” Another 
high spot of the afternoon was 
brought by Rev. Paul Conrad of 
New York City, who gave us the 
meditation, “What Is in Your 
Hand?” A happy surprise came 
when Miss Hazel Shank presented 
the new foreign missionaries, two 
of them former Guild girls. A recep- 
tion followed, given by the Guild 
girls of Kansas. 

A fine Christian fellowship was 
enjoyed by all. But back of it all 
were. months of planning by the 
Kansas committees and Miss Kap- 
pen. Under her, Guild Spirit will 
live and grow. In the coming year 
Guild hands will be joined in study, 
open in giving, folded in worship, 
extended in service, and clasped in 
fellowship. Wichita gave us an in- 
spiring start.—Joyce A. Dine. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 


At Wichita the report of the 
Council on Christian Education 
was adopted. This report embodied 
the plans for a new national youth 
organization to be known as the 
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Baptist Youth Fellowship. Mem- 
bership in this national organiza- 
tion consists of all young people 
from 15 to 25 years, inclusive. 
There will be a National Council of 
the Fellowship composed of 73 
young people, from the states of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
This Council is the legislative body 
of the Fellowship and its officers 
are the officers of the Fellowship. 
The purpose of the program is to 
develop, in cooperation with the 
Council on Christian Education, 
“an inclusive and unified program 
of worship, study, service and 
fellowship” which shall be avail- 
able for all Baptist youth. 

The Youth Fellowship has a co- 
operative relationship to the state, 
association and local church groups 
and it will work through the or- 
ganizations which the young people 
provide in those areas. 

According to statements made, 
existing organizations are to go on 
and be promoted and Dr. O. H. 
McDonald, chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Christian Education, quoted 
from previous action by the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in support 
of that fact. 

If a state, association or local 
church wishes to use the name 
Baptist Youth Fellowship it may 
be done in one of two ways: (1) by 
merging existing organizations into 
one organization; (2) by creating a 
council on which the existing or- 
ganizations are represented. The 
first is called the unified plan, the 
second the correlated plan. 

It is hoped that the National 
Council of the Fellowship can be 
selected and convened before the 
close of the calendar year and that 
a Youth Secretary of the Council 
on Christian Education can be 
appointed in the near future. 

The report of the Council on 
Christian Education plans for a 
Youth Department in which there 
will be five staff members—Youth 
Secretary, Junior High Secretary, 
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Missionary Education, Educational 
Emphasis Secretary and Baptist 
Youth Fellowship Secretary. For 
the present only the Youth Secre- 
tary is to be appointed. 

For the Guild it means that our 
work is to go on but in an enlarging 
cooperative relationship, that na- 
tionally there will ultimately be a 
unified setup, that elsewhere the 
organizational setup is not changed 
except as young people may deter- 
mine, that for the coming year 
Guild work will be promoted na- 
tionally as at present. 

With the adoption of the report 
at Wichita, the World Wide Guild 
enters a new phase of its history. 
It is hoped that the growing coop- 
erative relationships may make it 
possible for the Guild to partake of 
a larger life and to share its vision 
and spirit with other Baptist young 
people.—Elsie P. Kappen. 


Dear Girls of the Guild: 

Hanps ARouND THE WORLD. 
Guild hands, Christian hands— 
hands yellow, black, red, brown 
and white—all weaving together 
the “golden cord, close-binding all 
mankind.” This is the ideal lying 
back of our theme this new year. 
The theme also binds together the 
whole program of our new year. 

For one thing our hands will be 
joined in a fellowship of study. Part 
of it will be through study classes 
and programs. Such fascinating 
study books, Living Together in 
Today’s World, and Brothertown, 
for Ann Judson girls; Author of 
Liberty and The Seed and the Soil, 
for the Sally Peck Chapters; 
Christian Roots of Democracy in 
America and A Christian Impera- 
tive, for the Alma Noble groups. 
And there are program packets for 
each division of the Guild. 

Our Baptist program reaches 
round the world. Can you tell 
where? Better get busy on the 
projects and find out. Scrapbooks 
of the Ann Judson girls will show 


the story; posters of the Sally 
Peck Chapters will make it vivid; 
the original program of the Alma 
Noble division will make it clearer. 

Because it is one of our impor- 
tant objectives we shall have 
our hands folded in worship. Our 
prayers will go round the world, 
for we shall touch many parts of 
it through our prayer-partners— 
those missionaries in whose life 
and service we would have this 
vital share. 


Jean Luckey 


Our hands will be open in giving. 
The picture of our giving, through 
the church and our Guild Love 
Gift, is found in the fingers of your 
hand—the local church and the 
four major lines of Baptist work 
round the world, home missions, 
foreign missions, education, min- 
istry to older ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 

We would have our hands ez- 
tended in service, service that will 
reach its influence round the 
world. No one can tell fully what 
binding magic a White Cross box 
contains on a mission field, or a bit 
of Christian Friendliness service 
to some strangers in our own land. 

Hands clasped in fellowship will 
be typified for us in the mystic 
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comradeship of which we shall be 
aware on Guild Vesper Day, De- 
cember 7th, when the Guild will 
be at worship round the world. 
How much more meaningful this 
will be if personally and as Chap- 
ters, we engage, this year, in a real 
adventure in fellowship with those 
of another nationality or race. 

A great year opens for each 
chapter and each member of the 
Guild. The picture of this Guild 
girl with her hands around the 
world is the symbol of our year’s 
program and of the desire of our 
hearts. It will be of interest to 
Guild girls to know that the one in 
the picture is the secretary in the 
Guild office, Miss Jean Luckey, 
who shares with you and with me 
the high purposes of this year. 

As the program of this year gets 
under way, I want to leave with 
each Guild girl the question which 
God long ago asked of one whom 
he wanted to use in service of great 
importance, “‘ What is that in thine 
hand?” 

Very sincerely yours, 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
But today 


A wonderful thought 
In the dawn was given, 


And the thought 
Was this: 

That a secret plan 

Is hid in my hand; 
That my hand is big, 
Big, 

Because of this plan. 


That God, 

Who dwells in my hand, 

Knows this secret plan 

Of the things He will do for the world 
Using my hand! 


—“Discovery,”” by Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa, from Songs from the Slums. 
Copyright, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
Used by permission. 
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Mary P. Jayne Chapter in costume for their Indian meeting 


Still Following the Gleam 


At Holdredge, Nebraska, a chap- 
ter which has come up through 
years of Guild work, now is made 
up of business and professional 
young women and they consider 
themselves as an “alumnae” group. 
The following interesting items 
come from this group. 

“The only missionary ever to 
go out from our local church was a 
Miss Mary Jayne, who spent all 
of her life among the Indians of 
Oklahoma. So we call our chapter 
the Mary P. Jayne Chapter. 

“Our November meeting was an 
Indian meeting. We wrote to 
Bacone, where Miss Jayne spent 
the remaining years of her life as 





Children’s World Crusade 


house mother in one of the boy’s 
dormitories. 

“The lecture room of the church 
was transformed into an Indian 
village. The girls in Indian cos- 
tume were seated about a camp- 
fire. One of our members who 
formerly lived among the Navajos 
in New Mexico had many rugs, 
pottery and other things to have 
on display. Miss Jayne’s cousin, a 
lady of 89 years, was present. She 
was able to tell us about the mis- 
sionary’s younger life. 

“Our church has three Guild 
chapters. As the older group we are 
endeavoring to set good examples 
for the younger girls to whom we 
must pass the torch when our 
time is past.” —Belle Manley. 





























Dear Boys and Girls: 


With the end of school so near I 
know all of you are bubbling over 
with plans for summer vacation. 
You can hardly wait for long free 
days with plenty of time for prac- 
tising your tennis strokes, building 
that model airplane, reading excit- 
ing books and tending the garden 
you planted last spring. 





Whatever else you plan this sum- 
mer I hope each one of you will do 
some gardening, whether it is a 
corner of father’s back garden, a 
tiny space in a window-box, or a 
few seeds in a flower pot. It is 
thrilling to plant a seed no bigger 
than a minute and then watch it 
grow. After a few days the ground 
cracks, then tender little green 
shoots pop up into the sunlight. 
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Out in the air the plant stretches 
its tiny arms toward the sun. Very 
soon leaves appear, then a bud or 
blossom, and finally a beautiful red 
poppy, a gay marigold, a clump of 
long thin beans, or an ear of golden 
corn with tassels swinging in the 
breeze. From tiny seeds that look 
so dry and lifeless come roses and 
lilacs, giant pumpkins, rubber 
plants, and oak trees. 

Jesus liked to watch plants grow 
from seeds. He told his followers 
about the smallest of all seeds, the 
mustard seed, which grows into a 
tree so large that the birds come to 
lodge in its branches. Jesus said 
that peace and good will are like 
grains of mustard seed; they start 
from tiny seeds which few people 
notice. After many years these 
seeds will grow into plants so large 
that people all over the world will 
come to them to gain their hap- 
piness. 

So many great things in this 
world have grown from little seeds. 
The airplane grew from the seed of 
an idea in the minds of the Wright 
Brothers; a great symphony grows 
from a tiny seed of a tune; all our 
missionary work at home and in 
foreign lands was started because 
of a seed of kindness in someone’s 
heart. 

Sometimes boys and girls, and 
we grown-ups too, think that what 
children can do is so small that it 
does not count in this big world. 
Our world today is so full of fight- 
ing and hatred and selfishness. How 
can friendly thoughts, kind words 
and unselfish sharing of boys and 
girls make a difference in this 
world? Let us remember the great 
oaks which grow from little acorns; 
the gorgeous rose bush from a little 
seed; the great music from a tiny 
tune; the Migrant Christian Center 
from a kindly deed. Let us remem- 
ber what Jesus said about the 
mustard seed. 

For when we refuse to believe 
mean, untrue words about other 
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children we are planting a seed of 
truth. When we give up some 
candy money to send to the chil- 
dren in China for rice and milk we 
are planting a seed of unselfishness. 
When we offer half of our apple to 
the boy who called us names we are 
planting a seed of peace. When we 
share our toys and good times with 
the Jewish child across the street 
we are planting a seed of good will. 
I hope that all of you will have a 
happy summer with your ball 
games, your visits to the seashore, 
your trips to camp, your picnics 
and your gardens. As you hoe and 
rake your garden, as you play with 
other children, as you think and as 
you pray, I hope you will remember 
to plant some of these other seeds 
too. If, while the grown-up world 
is busy with this great war, boys 
and girls are quietly planting seeds 
of friendship and love, these seeds 
will not be lost. By and by the 
ground will crack and tiny, tender, 
green stalks of good will will ap- 
pear. One day the plants will grow 
into beautiful flowers and mighty 
trees that will bring joy and peace 
into the hearts of all the world. 
Your friend, 


Comb 7 Perper 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


From Bags to Blankets 


“Any tin cans, empty spools, salt 
bags, feed sacks, old Christmas 
cards, inner tubes, burlap bags or 
old magazines.” No, that is not the 
chant of the ragman going down 
your alley, but the call of the 
Crusaders of the First Baptist 
Church of Vincennes, Ind. Surely 
you can’t make anything from that 
junk. Oh, yes we can and we did. 
From such a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of materials we turned out 
the following list of usable articles, 
to be sent to Miss Helen White, our 
C.W.C. Missionary: 13 tea towels 
—from feed and flour sacks; 2 hand 


towels; 26 handkerchiefs—from 
small salt and sugar bags; 6 kits— 
two for White Cross supplies, two 
for school supplies, two for per- 
sonal articles; 3 strings of colored 
spools; 4 spool dolls—from large 
and small spools, enameled and 
strung together with elastic; $ 
stocking cats;.9 painted tin cans in 
graduated sizes; 6 rubber toys 
from inner tubes; $ cardboard toys; 
3 beanbags—made from scraps of 
colored print filled with corn; 75 
Christmas greetings cards; 1 crib 
blanket—made from two sacks; 3 
scrapbooks; 2 envelopes of pictures 
from magazines for scrapbooks. 
“How do you start” and “How 
do you know what to make”’ are 
the two questions most frequently 
asked. Soon after starting the story 
Across the Fruited Plain our Cru- 
saders wanted to do something for 
the Migrant children. We worked 
out the following plan. On Wednes- 
day night (regular Prayer Meeting 
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ABOVE AND BELOW: White 
Cross supplies made by the Vin- 
cennes Crusaders 
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night) we met with the adults for a 
brief devotional period and then 
went to our own room. Here we 
spent about 20 minutes each ses- 
sion on our missionary book and 
devoted the rest of the time to 
handwork. Many churches say 
they cannot do this type of work 
because they have their meetings 
on Sunday. To these churches we 
have suggested that the ‘leader 
gather the material and patterns 
and let the children make the 
articles in their own homes. Then 
once a month the Crusaders can 
bring the articles and have an ex- 
hibit which always encourages the 
children to do their best. 

“What to make”’ is easily an- 
swered. Secure from the local 
White Cross Director of your 
church, your State White Cross 
Director, or your State Children’s 
World Crusade Secretary a list of 
suggested articles from their quota 
which children can make. Along 
with the list of suggestions they 
will give you names of missiona- 
ries who have requested the articles 
so that your children can become 
familiar with the work of the mis- 
sionary whom they are helping. 
Directions for sending supplies 
will be given by state or local White 
Cross Directors. 

In our own Association we have 
found that our leaders want explicit 
directions. We are now working on 
a sample kit which contains one 
each of all articles made, with pat- 
terns and directions‘ for making. 
This kit is to be passed among the 
churches in our Association. Any 
church that has a new idea adds it 
to the kit with instructions for 
making. 

One of our Crusaders most ably 
expressed our thought when he 
said, “We hope the children who 
receive our gifts will get as much 
pleasure from them as we have had 
in making them.”—WMrs. William 
W. Miller, C.W.C. Secretary of 
Union Association, Ind. 
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Letter from Miss Melton 


Dear Crusaders: 

Would you like to leave Shang- 
hai for a while and go to Hangchow 
to visit Wayland Academy, our 
Baptist school for boys? Before the 
war the primary school had about 
500 boys and girls; the junior and 
senior high for boys had about 800 
students. The high school moved 
to Shanghai just before the Japa- 
nese took Hangchow. The primary 
school disbanded. During the fight- 
ing in Hangchow and for several 
months afterwards, the school 
buildings were used by refugees 
who came from their homes for the 
protection of the American mis- 
sionary. After a few months these 
people gradually went back to 
their homes. Only about 185 live 
here now, mostly old men, women, 
widows and their children. Some of 
them are too old to do any work. 
Those who are able to work help 
with the work for all. The boys 
grind the grain for their own food. 
The women make the clothes, in- 
cluding cloth shoes, gloves, paper 
flowers, and any such things which 
they can sell. 

There are a great many others 
who receive help at Wayland 
Compound although they do not 
live there. Many of these families 
have lost the father who earned 
money for them. Most of them lost 
all of their business which was 
destroyed during the war. If their 
homes were not destroyed by 
bombs and shells they were usually 
looted by the Japanese soldiers. 
Now there is not much work in 
Hangchow. Our missionaries there 
are doing all they can to help these 
suffering people. Money that is 
given in America to aid the poor 
is used to help as many of those in 
need as possible. 

We go out to the front of the 
compound in the morning and 
again in the afternoon where we see 
many women with their babies. 
These mothers come once a day to 
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Refugee children eating their free meal at Wayland Academy 


get a cup of milk each for them- 
selves and one for the baby. This is 
not cow’s milk for that is too ex- 
pensive. It is bean curd milk-which 
is very nourishing. 

At ten o’clock we see about 300 
men and women going to the 
church. They are poor people who 
have not enough to eat at home, so 
they come here for one meal a day. 
You can tell by looking at them 
that they do not have enough food 
to eat and clothes to wear. They go 
into the church for about an hour 
to hear a Bible woman or preacher 
teach them about Jesus. When the 
service is finished, they go to the 
gymnasium for their one meal. 
Some of these get a little more food 
at home, but for many this is all 
they get. They have two large 
bowls of rice and wheat mixed with 
some vegetables. 

You will be most interested in 
seeing what the missionaries and 
Chinese teachers are doing for boys 
and girls. There are so many hun- 
dreds of poor children in the city 
that it is hard to know which are 
the poorest and need help the most. 
But the Chinese teachers visit the 
homes and give a card which will 
admit the neediest families to the 
Wayland Compound. Almost 500 
children are coming here every day. 
Their first need and desire is to 


satisfy their hunger, but they 
enjoy other privileges also. They 
get baths at regular intervals. They 
get a haircut once a month. A 
nurse comes twice a week to see 
those who need nursing care. She is 
kept busy treating the children’s 
eyes. They realize it is a great favor 
to have the help of the nurse. After 
they are fed they are given a chance 
to study. They study Chinese as 
you would study English. They 
study arithmetic; also they learn to 
use the abacus. They have a class 
in common knowledge which in- 
cludes lessons in hygiene, good 
manners, etc. You see many of 
these children will not be able to 
go to school very long, so they 
study very practical subjects. They 
are taught Bible stories, too. Many 
of these children had not known of 
Jesus before. 

The kindness that these Chinese 
teachers and missionaries at Way- 
land show to them in giving them 
food and clothes when they are in 
need is one of the best ways of 
showing to them the meaning of 
Jesus’ teaching of love. You re- 
member what Jesus said, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto Me.” 

Sincerely, 
Orma Melton. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 50—Amos Alludes to 
Agriculture 


Across 

. Genus of ferns; a mad unit 
(anag.). 

. “a... shall be the length 
thereof.” 

“your gardens. . 
yards.” 

ee 
oaks.” 

; ae Sse 

. Handle. 

. Bone of 13 down. 

. Animal. 

. “The words of ..., who 
was among the herdsmen of 
Tekoa.” 

“and declareth unto man. . 
is his thought.” 
“your young... 

slain.” 

. Second creature to leave the 

ark. 

. . thou as man seeth?” 

. “Amos, O.. . seer.” 

. “Is... not even thus.” 


. your vine- 
was strong as the 


the Lord untome.”’ 


have I 


“eé 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 


36. 
37. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. “ 
43. 
45. 


47. 
49, 


51. 
53. 


55. 


Aromatic plant. 
Type measure. 

“that . . . full of sheaves.” 
“fall, ... never rise 
again.” 
ee 
"ES Cs. 3, 

forgive.” 
“Why make ye this. . .” 
““, .. » flee thee away.” 
Gaelic. 
Pe 
| ae 
figs.” 
“like the 
cedars.” 
Visitors’ book. 
“leaned his 
wall.” 
oS eee 
sieve.” 
“And I will smite the winter 
house with the . . . house.” 
“yet I destroyed his. . . from 
above, and his roots from 
beneath.” 


will plant them.” 
O Lord God, 


serpent bit him.” 
had very good 


height . . . the 


hand . . . the 


corn is sifted in a 


. Mast. 





| 3 |¥ 



















































































up 


Nie 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


58. “or gold, or pearls, or... 
array.” 
Our Text from Amos is 10, 11, 
12, 18, 20, 25, 28, 34, 36, 37, 42, 
43, 45, 53, and 55 combined. 


Down 

. “from ... to Beersheba.” 

. Unsound. 

. The first gardener. 

. “, . . will I do unto thee, O 
Israel.” 

. Son of Bani Ezra. 10:34. 

. Continent. 

. County of Nova Scotia. 

. Feminine name. 

. Measure of Tunis; owns, re- 
versed. 

. “And to whom is the. . . of 
the Lord revealed.” 

. Compass point. 

. The Old Testament records a 
number of cases of... 
against the king. 

. Mountain in Greece. 

. Mythical youth famed for 
beauty. 

. Spanish measures; sad _ tales 
(anag.). 

. “The ... is come upon my 
people of Israel.” 

. Musical compositions. 

. “A merry ...maketh a 
cheerful countenance.” 

“and they shall . . . more be 
pulled up out of their land.” 

“and that whichI have .. . I 
will declare.” 

. To God (L.). 











yw 
= 
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go, et lB he os led ye! joe i” i= IVP kar? {Oo} 
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40. Greek letter. 
43. Heavy blow. 
44. Hebrew measure. 
46. “the labour of the olive shall 
. , and the fields shall 
yield no meat.” 





48. Means of transportation. 
50. Plant, the bitter vetch. 
52. Pen for swine. 

54. Son of Judah. 

55. Chinese name of Buddha. 
56. Old note. 





» THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


Every Woman Serving Through Her Church 
By Auice W. S. Brimson 


Every woman at her task—this 
is one of the goals for 1941-42 
which was set for Baptist women at 
Wichita. In our denominational 
work we are proud of the large 
number of volunteer workers in 
national, state, association, and 
local churches. But the efficiency 
of the work is only as great as the 
faithfulness of each individual 
worker. If one woman in line fails 
to do her assigned work, the whole 
channel is blocked. If one woman 
neglects the work for a month or so, 
a group of people are kept waiting 
for just that time. Every Baptist 
woman at her post! 

Service, not giving, is the real 
test of missionary interest. We 
thank God that money can carry 
our love where we cannot go our- 
selves. But giving is no substitute 
for serving—either as an expression 
of interest or as a means of increas- 
ing interest. 

The expanse of organized Bap- 
tist work for women is broad enough 
to offer work to meet the need of 
women of many types. If a woman 
has any executive ability there 
is the whole gamut of executive 
officers—national, state, associa- 
tion, and local. If she would rather 
do things with her hands, the 
White Cross presents itself. If she 
yearns to teach, the Missionary 
Education Department or Chris- 
tian Friendliness offer opportuni- 
ties. If her mind turns to devo- 
tional work there is the challenge 





sent down through the Devotional 
Committees. Every Baptist woman 
at her post! In some churches an 
activity card has proven to be of 
value. Let many types of work be 
listed, asking each woman to check 
the kinds of work she will do. Shut- 
ins, business and professional women, 
young mothers, may all sign up for 
some definite service for Christ. 

But sometimes leaders in Woman’s 
Work wonder how to keep the 
Baptist woman ‘on the job. That 
this is a problem in our work is 
indicated by the fact that the ques- 
tion is asked at every conference: 
What can we do with a woman who 
is in a position and fails to work at 
it? This is especially serious if that 
woman fills one of the associa- 
tional offices. For no matter how 
fine the plans wrought out for 
Woman’s Work, or how eagerly 
the State Woman’s Board take 
over the ideas, if the women in the 
association fail, the whole line is 
blocked. Perhaps some of these 
suggestions may help: 

1. Have aggressive, understand- 
ing, courageous, nominating com- 
mittees, representative of the whole 
organization. Add some new people 
to the committee each year. 
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2. Don’t force a woman into a 
place unless she understands that 
the position requires work and is 
willing to pay that price. Never ask 
a woman to take a position because 
it won’t involve any work. No 
worth-while woman cares to accept 
such a position. 

3. Magnify the importance of 
the work: (a) Through a consecra- 
tion service inducting women into 
their work; (b) Through confer- 
ences or committee meetings. If 
possible expenses of women to such 
meetings once a year should be 
paid; (c) Use The Leaders’ Guide 
and take time to help those con- 
nected with you to understand it 
and follow. In The Leaders’ Guide 
there is a leaflet for every officer 
and committee chairman, state, 
association, and local, reeommended 
in the plans for Woman’s Work; 
(d) Through constant association 
by correspondence. Postage well 
spent is not wasted money. (e) By 
spiritualizing the task. The work is 
Christ’s. We give Him our best: 

4. Have rotation in office. Keep 
training younger women for places 
of leadership. Think out ways of 
using women of experience. In one 
society a president serves on the 
executive committee ex officio for 
the first year after her term of 
service has ceased. 

5. Expect reports of work done. 
There is a satisfaction in reporting 
work done. A request for a report 
shows that the work is considered 
essential. To a thoughtful worker 
it gives an inventory which guides 
to better achievement. 

These are days when women in 
the smallest hamlet are enlisting 
and giving hours of service for 
French Refugees or Aid to Britain 
or Finland or Greece. Greater 
still is the challenge to give un- 
sparingly for the Kingdom of 
Christ. Some place in that King- 
dom there is a work for every 
Christian woman. “Every woman 
at her task’ is our goal. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNnDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENsom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















The Cirele Plan 


The following paragraph is from 
an interesting report of the work of 
the Woman’s Society of the First 
Baptist Church of Terre Haute, 
Ind., of which Mrs. Vernon C. 
Davis is Program Chairman. 


I want to express my appreciation of 
The Open Forum. It is inspiring to 
know that I am one of a vast army of 
committee chairmen who have been 
working, studying, planning through 
the months toward a common goal— 
the betterment of programs; and since 
there is no way for us all to meet per- 
sonally, what a blessing it is to see a 
fellow-chairman’s methods described 
in Misstons. So I thank you for all the 
help I have received this past year. 


Although originating in a large 
church (the society has an active 
membership of about 150), several 
of the plans reported by her will 
interest smaller groups as well as 
those organized under the circle 
plan. 

The membership is divided into 
ten circles, nine of which meet on 


tables with canned foods along the 
tables to illustrate the crops which 
are harvested by our “shifting 
populations.” Small paper carts 
were symbolic of the means of 
transportation and the temporary 
abodes of the migrants. 

Invitations are not sent out, but 
details of the program are given in 
the church bulletin and in the local 
newspaper the Sunday preceding 
the meeting. Announcement is also 
made in the circle meetings. 

On days when there are many 
features to be presented, a part of 
the program is given at the lunch- 
eon tables. For example, in June, 
delegates to the Northern Baptist 
Convention gave brief reports; in 
September, the program chairman 
presented the new books; in No- 
vember, a Guild girl gave an in- 
spiring talk on the Silver Star 
Anniversary of the World Wide 
Guild. 

Musical Moments opens the mis- 





the first Thursday of every month ‘jj 


in homes. The tenth is an eve- £ 
ning circle of business women. On 4 
the second Thursday, a general | 


meeting is held, with all the circles 
in attendance. Beginning at ten 
o’clock with a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the program 
includes a general business session, 
a directed prayer service, luncheon 
at noon, and the program at one. 
Each circle has charge of one 
luncheon, and each furnishes flow- 
ers for one meeting, rotating ac- 
cording to number. The hostess 
circle decorates the luncheon ta- 
bles in keeping with the theme of 
the afternoon program. For in- 
stance, one month the hostesses 
arranged centerpieces of-fresh vege- 


Profitable Vacation 


Inspiring Conferences, healthgiving 
recreation, peaceful relaxation. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE August 2-18 


Girls’ Conference June 24-July 2 
Missionary Conference 

United Presbyterian Conference 
Religious Education Conference 
Westminster Choir College July 21-Aug. 11 


Christian Endeavor Conference July 26-Aug. 2 
Detailed Information on Request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


July 12-19 
July 15-26 
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sionary program. That music is an 
important part of each meeting is 
indicated by a most appealing 
musical feature in November on 
the Christian Friendliness program. 
The Music Chairman secured a 
young German boy, aged 16, who 
had been in America three years. 
He gave a short talk on “What 
Democracy Means to Me,” and 
then sang God Bless America. He 
was so evidently sincere, and so 
unassuming, that not a dry eye was 
to be seen when he finished. 

The Devotional Chairman 
planned “exceptionally impressive 
services” for the program meet- 
ings. The term Witness Service was 
used, in keeping with the theme for 
the year. To quote Mrs. Davis: 
“The quiet music preceding each 
service put every one in the mood 
for the Scripture and the story, 
which were in accord with the 
theme of the day.” 

During the past year a local 
Speakers’ Bureau for Circles has 
functioned and has been well re- 
ceived. It works something like 
this. At the beginning of the year, 
the program chairman selects a set 
number of speakers and assigns to 
each a topic to prepare for discus- 
sion and to deliver at the circle 
meetings. This helps the circles to 
have the proper programs on the 


sane ' themes for the year, without find- 
Aix ing someone different each time. 
' Each speaker prepares only one 


program, and presents it in the cir- 
cles as requested. One bureau for 
1940-1941 had only five speakers 
(it will have ten this year) and they 
presented programs on Christian 
Friendliness, Church and _ State, 
The Heart of Africa, Shifting Popu- 
lations, and Training for Christian 
Leadership (Baptist Missionary 
Training School). 

The missionary library is open 
on Sunday mornings during the 
Sunday school hour, and all the 
circles as well as the classes and 
other organizations of the church 
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participate in the reading program. 
Each of the adult classes has a 
reading chairman who circulates 
the devotional booklets also. It is 
interesting to note that the Edu- 
cational Chairman of the society, 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, was 
awarded first prize at the Indiana 
State House Party last year for 
having read more books than any 
other woman in the state. 

It is not surprising that “gains 
were made in giving” and “in par- 
ticipation in programs—the pro- 
gram chairman meeting with gen- 
erous cooperation when seeking 
members to take part on the 
programs.” 

If your church is organized under 
the circle plan, won’t you share 
your successful methods and pro- 
grams with us? 


Silver Bay Conference 


In view of the world crisis, last 
summer’s successful revival of the 
Silver Bay Missionary Conference 
has prompted a more intensive and 
closely integrated program this 
summer, to be known as the Silver 
Bay Conference on the Christian 
World Mission. Dates are July 
1st-9th. Enrolment will be strictly 
limited. Requests for reservations 
should be sent in at the earliest 
date possible to the Conference 
office, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, G. Q. LeSourd, secretary. 
The program is arranged by the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America and 
the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 

On the historic conference grounds 
at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
New York, pastors, laymen, women 
and older young people, in fellow- 
ship with well-known home and 
foreign missionaries, including na- 
tionals, will discuss, pray and plan 
concerning the world mission of 
the churches now undergoing un- 
precedented pressures by reason of 
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preters Institute will be held at 
Silver Bay at the same time. The 
Bible hour will be conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Harris E. Kirk, of Balti- 
more, Md. Addresses and lectures 
will be given by Rev. Dr. Roswell 
P. Barnes of the Federal Council of 


the world situation. An unusual 
opportunity will be given the dele- 
gates this year because the Inter- 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly; Easily Earned 


tive plan is now being veed with 
e success by thousands of women’s 
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ponges, which are regularl 


Board of Missions; Rev. Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse of the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions; 
Miss Ruth I. Seabury of the Con- 
gregational Board of Christian 
Education; Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer, 
Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City, and Rev. Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. Discussion will 
center about issues including Chris- 
tianity and democracy, missions in 
a world at war and Christians and 
world order. 
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Do Not Send Money by Mail 


The Treasury Department of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society calls attention to the fact 
that all mail to missionaries in the 
Belgian Congo is censored and that 
according to postal laws, if money 
is enclosed, both the money and 
the letter are returned to the postal 
authorities in the United States 
who have the right to confiscate 
the money as a penalty for dis- 
obeying the law. Therefore, if any 
friends of missionaries in the Bel- 
gian Congo wish to forward funds, 
such forwarding can be done safely 
through an order on the Treasurer 
for the Mission. This arrangement 
is made available by the Foreign 
Mission Society entirely without 


charg- Accordingly, if you wish 
to send money to Belgian Congo, 
communicate first with Treasurer 
Forrest Smith, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, 152 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 


The Original New England 
Was California! 

In 1898 the famous cry was “‘On to 
the Klondike,” and in 1849 the watch- 
word was “California or Bust!’’, when 
feverish thousands made transconti- 
nental stampedes to the gold fields. As 
Christian Fellowship vacationists to- 
day prepare for their great 8,000-mile 
tour this summer, it will not be gold, 
however, that they seek, but some- 
thing better, a good time, sociability, 
and the pleasures and benefits of travel. 

Realizing that this is “the trip of a 
lifetime,” the journey has been mapped 











this and other lands. 
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aq" GIFT AGREEMENTS of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society do more than provide 
an assured income for life. 

(1) The life of the beneficiary is enriched 
with the contentment which comes from the 
assurance of a regular income. 

(2) The life of the nation will be enriched by the ultimate 
expenditure of the net principal in missionary work or in 
the creation of a trust or memorial fund, the income from 
which for all time will help to Christianize the peoples of 


One annuitant recently wrote: 
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to include as much of the West as can 
be seen consistent with good value in 
the allotted time. From St. Paul to the 
Pacific Coast the entire Northwest will 
be traversed via the Northern Pacific 
Railway. Southwestern Alaska will be 
visited on a 12-day cruise after which 
the Pacific Coast down through Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California will be 
covered via the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. Then the return journey will lead 
homeward by a new and different route 
—via Great Salt Lake and the Colo- 
rado Rockies. Approximately 8,000 
miles will be covered in the journey. 

Attention naturally is focused strongly 
on California which, historically, is one 
of the oldest settled portions of the 
United States. California was discov- 
ered only 50 years after Columbus dis- 
covered America! The white explorer 
who first landed there was Cabrillo, 
from Spain. Another 40 years went by 
and along came Sir Francis Drake, the 
fearless English ocean vagabond and 
explorer. He landed there in 1579, and 
raising the English flag solemnly chris- 
tened the new territory not with the 
name it now bears but with the name, 
“New Albion” or “New England”! 
That was 41 years before the pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock. Believe it 
or not, California was really the first 
“New England” in America and not 
the group of northeastern Atlantic 
states which now bear the title. 

Backed by these traditions rises the 
modern California. Scenes connected 
with the famous gold discovery in 1849 
will be observed by Fellowship sight- 
seers. Also will be seen Hollywood, the 
most recent “gold discovery,” where 
centers the many millions of invest- 
ment and income of the movie indus- 
try. Commercially, San Francisco will 
interest the visitors. A modern wonder 
is the new San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, 814 miles long, the longest 
bridge in the world. A deluxe 30-mile 
sightseeing tour of the city is scheduled. 
The principal street is Market Street 
through the heart of the city. Golden 
Gate Park, the Presidio, Ocean Beach, 
Seal Rocks and the Cliff House will be 
some of the other points of interest. 

The Christian Fellowship Tour will 
start from Chicago on July 9th, and 
will last 28 days. See announcement on 
page 383. 
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Convention Elections 


NorTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—Rev. W. A. Elliott, Ot- 
tawa, Kan. First Vice-President—Gov. 
H. E. Stassen, St. Paul, Minn. Second 
Vice-President—Mrs. F. C. Wigginton, 
Carnegie, Pa. Corresponding Secretary 
—Rev. J. C. Hazen, Summit, N. J. Re- 
cording Secretary—Rev. C. M. Gallup, 
New York, N. Y. Treasurer—H. J. 
Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Council—Term Ending 1944: 
Rev. R. W. Babcock, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. J. W. Brougher, Sr., Glen- 
dale, Calif.; Rev. G. E. Dawkins, 
Newark, N. J.; R. C. Hassrick, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. R. W. Hollinger, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Pres. C. W. Koller, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. G. C. Lathrop, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. B. P. Richardson, 
Seattle, Wash.; Rev. I. M. Rose, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Term Ending 1942: 
Rev. A. J. Harms, Omaha, Neb. 


Pastors oN CounciL ON FINANCE 
AND PROMOTION 


East—Term Ending 1944: Rev. 
J.J. Allen, New London, Conn.; Rev. 


C. S. Roush, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Rev. 
W. G. Towart, Bennington, Vt. CEn- 
TRAL—Term Ending 1944: Rev. R. 
V. Clearwaters, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rev. L. B. Moseley, Madison, Wis.; 
Rev. J. M. Horton, Hammond, Ind. 
WEsTERN—Term Ending 1944: Rev. 
J. A. Ramsey, Longmont, Colo.; Rev. 
I. A. Fox, Salem, Oregon; Rev. W. P. 
Whittemore, Ogden, Utah. 


Forreign Mission Society 


President—Rev. G. A. Hagstrom, 
St. Paul, Minn. First Vice-President— 
C. W. Crofoot, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. E. R. 
McCarthy, St. Louis, Mo. Recording 
Secretary—D. M. Albaugh, New York, 
N. Y. Treasurer—Forrest Smith, New 
York, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 
1944: Pres. E. J. Anderson, Redlands, 
Calif.; O. G. Judd, New York, N. Y.; 
Prof. K. S. Latourette, New Haven, 
Conn.; Rev. E. A. Love, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Mrs. W. S. Pankey, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. E. B. Pease, Glasgow, 
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Mont.; Rev. E. V. Pierce, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. V. L. Shontz, Springfield, 
Ill.; Dean Peter Stianson, Chicago, Ill. 
Term Ending 1943: H. S. Butterweck, 
New York, N. Y. 


Home Mission Society 


President—E. E. Rogers, New Lon- 
don, Conn. First Vice-President—A. G. 
Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. Second Vice- 
President—Rev. Joshua Gravett, Den- 
ver, Colo. Third Vice-President— 
Rev. E. L. Dakin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. Coe Hayne, 
New York, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 
1944: Pres. A. W. Beaven, Rochester, 
N. Y.; C. I. Cady, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Rev. W. R. Cole, Detroit, Mich.; 
H. A. Gilman, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
H. V. Jensen, Seattle, Wash.; Pres. 
W. O. Mauck, Hillsdale, Mich.; Rev. 
C. R. McBride, Honey Creek, Wis.; 
Rev. R. H. Moorman, Billings, Mont.; 
C. F. Wheaton, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PuBLICATION SOCIETY 


President—H. T. Sorg, Newark, 
N. J. Honorary President for Life— 
John Nuveen, Chicago, Ill. First Vice- 








In times like this, when 
fear dominates the think- 
ing of so many people, it 
is of supreme importance 
each day to seek God’s 


guidance. Consciousness 
of His presence adds 
strength for daily needs. 


In more than a million 


homes, The Upper Room 


is daily helping men and women face the 
crisis of the hour. In America, in Canada, 
in England, in the far corners of the 
earth, this unique publication is steadying 


men’s hearts and minds. 
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of THE UPPER ROOM in your home 


as a daily devotional guide. 
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More than ninety writers, 
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of today’s religious think- 
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make the July, August, 
September issue, now ready 
for distribution, most 
timely and helpful. 


Yearly subscription, 30 
cents, postpaid; foreign, 
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H. L. Parkinson, 
South Charleston, W. Va. Second 
Vice-President—Mrs. A. L. Miller, 
Brookline, Mass. Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Prof. D. L. Jamison, St. Davids, 
Pa. Recording Secretary—W. H. Hoot, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Treasurer—E. L. 
Ruth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 
1944: Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; J. P. C. Griffith (M.D.), Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; W. Z. McLear, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dean R. H. Rivenburg, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. W. J. Swaffield, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Rev. W. M. Wilson, 
Portland, Ore.; Thornley Wood, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Term Ending 1942: Rev. 
C. E. Morris, New York, N. Y. 


President—Rev. 


Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 


President—Mrs. H. W. Smith, Ard- 
more, Pa. Home Base Vice-President— 
Mrs. L. E. Swain, Providence, R. I. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. C. H. 
Sears, Yonkers, N. Y. Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs. A. J. Mitchell, Newark, 
N. J. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 
1944: Miss M. T. Applegarth, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. C. H. Brennan, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. E. O. Elliott, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Mrs. H. E. Hinton, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. H. M. 
Hodge, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. L. E. 
Jackson, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. C. L. 
Laws, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. V. I. 
Olson, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. M. B. 
Reith, Los Angeles, Calif. Term End- 
ing 1943: Mrs. R. G. Reilly, Hingham, 
Mass. 


Woman’s Home Mission Society 


President—Mrs. O. R. Judd, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Eastern Vice-President— 
Mrs. H. S. Palmer, New Haven, Conn. 
Mid-Western Vice-President—Mrs. R. 
A. Chandler, Galesburg, Ill. Western 
Vice-President—Mrs. Joseph Ander- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. T. W. Aishton, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 
1944: Mrs. H. L. Brown, Johnston, 
R. I.; Mrs. F. S. Frost, Oak Park, IIl.; 
Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Villanova, Pa.; 
Mrs. Walter Jchnston, Queens Village, 
N. Y.; Mrs. A. E. Kenyon, North 
Scituate, R. I.; Mrs. G. B. Martin, 
Brookfield, Ill.; Mrs. Ira Mount, 


Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. T. Sorg, Short Hills, N. J.; 
Mrs. Victor Wik, Lincoln, Neb. 


Historica Society 


President—Prof. R. E. E. Harkness, 
Chester, Pa. First Vice-President— 
Prof. W. H. Allison, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President—Rev. J. W. 
Marson, Newark, N. J. Corresponding 
Secretary—Prof. R. E. E. Harkness, 
Chester, Pa. Inbrarian—Prof. Ritten- 
house Neisser, Chester, Pa. Recording 
Secretary—Rev. H. W. Smith, Ard- 
more, Pa. Treasurer—G. O. Philips, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

Norse.—The full list of three classes 
is published because of the Society’s 
new status as a cooperating organiza- 
tion of the Convention.—Eb. 
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Board of Managers—Term Ending 
1942: Rev. Mitchell Bronk, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. J. H. Jackson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Prof. J. L. Jones, 
Roxborough, Pa.; Rev. R. E. Keighton, 
Narberth, Pa.; Rev. M. L. Leuschner, 
Forest Park, Ill.; Rev. H. E. Norton, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. E. J. Shearman, 
Springfield, Mass.; Rev. F. M. Swaf- 
field, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. M. C. 
Westphal, Lansdowne, Pa. Term End- 
ing 1943: Prof. W. W. Adams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. S. Everton, Grinnell, 
Iowa; A. H. Finn, Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. C. M. Hill, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Prof. C. H. Moehlman, Rochester, 
N. Y.; G. O. Philips, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Rev. H. W. Smith, Ardmore, Pa.; 
Rev. J. M. Stifler, Wilmette, IIl.; Rev. 
R. W. Weaver, Washington, D. C. 





See ALASKA... 


with the 


® o e 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP TOUR 


There’s still time for you to come 
along on the finest vacation tri 

you ever imagined. Leave Chi- 
cago July 9 aboard the North 
Coast Limited to enjoy sightsee- 
ing en route to Seattle, where you 
will board The Alaska Line’s 
flagship ALEUTIAN for a fas- 
cinating cruise along Alaska’s 
Inside Passage and westward to 
Prince William Sound. Return 
via California and the Utah Na- 
tional Parks. For full informa- 


tion and costs from your home 
town, fill out and mail the cou- 
pon. Of course there is no 
obligation. 


Mr. H. R. BOWLER 
152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete 
details and round trip cost of the ‘“‘ Christian 
Fellowship Tour’’ to Alaska from my home 
town. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 











ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 











Term Ending 1944: Rev. G. E. Ander- 


son, Eagle Grove, Iowa; Rev. C. M. 
Gallup, New York, N. Y.; Rev. V. C. 
Hargroves, Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. 
R. E. E. Harkness, Chester, Pa.; Rev. 
E. A. Harrar, Camden, N. J.; Rev. 
Coe Hayne, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
F. G. Lewis, Canisteo, N. Y.; W. B. 
Lipphard, New York, N. Y.; Prof. 
Rittenhouse Neisser, Chester, Pa. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in This Issue 


Burma: Harper Memorial Hospital, 
native nurses, map, 334-35. 

Europe: War ruins, 326. 

Inp1a: Baptist Theological Seminary, 
340. 

MIscELLANEOus: Colporter Mission- 
ary service, 361-363; Boston Com- 
munity House, 370. 

PERSONALITIES: Gordon Seagrave, 334; 
R. F. Chambers, 337; Abner Dean, 
338; Mrs. H. W. Smith, Mrs. F. C. 
Wigginton, 368. Chas. L. White, 267. 

Wicuita CoNnveENTION: Personalities, 
324; Auditorium, 328, Convention 
scenes, 356-365. 





LAPEL CROSS 


Church people, young and old, wear them. Fine 
for special awards. Great money raiser for 
Groups, Schools and Societies. Finished in 
durable gold plate; screw back. 
Sample 10 cents; 20 for $1.00 
or 100 for $4.00, postpaid 


Vv. LUSSIER 


2430 North Ridgway Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards. Also cards 
for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, Good 
Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True Chris- 
tian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some 
distinctive touch which gives it instant appeal. 
There should be a BIG demand in your community 
for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents 
large all-year-round profits. Write TODAY for 
complete information. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 17 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 
































New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel] value 
1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 : 
George H. Newton, Mgr. = 

































14 East 28th®St. 
New York 









RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N. H. 


Albrecht Durer’s famous “Praying Hands,” 
* reproduced on the inside back cover, and 


suitable for framing as a household motto, j 
continues a well-accepted custom of THE AS a 
SECRET PLACE. € tidn 


- hee 


Prayer 
takes no 


holiday... 


OD’S mercies take no holiday . . . our gratitude should not! The 
good habit of using The Secret Place gives daily enrichment. It 
goes on throughout the year bringing spiritual power. The July- 

September quarter has a special emphasis that makes it most valuable 
this summer. Distribute it . . . until every Baptist knows the joy of 
using The Secret Place. Our goal is 300,000 subscribers by January, 1942. 
Will you help us achieve it? “We think The Secret Place is the best thing 
of its kind we have seen and it is a real blessing to my own home.” — 
Ruta Burns, Sandersville, Georgia. 





Order 
THE SECRET PLACE 


TODAY 


PRICES: 


Single subscription, 30 cents a year. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Ten or more 
copies to one address 


5 e each, postpaid 


(96 pages, pocket size) 





Use This Coupon: 


Amount 
THE SECRET PLACE, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Enclosed, §.................... 
Please enter my subscription to THE SECRET PLACE for one year. 
Please send me ................ copies of THE SECRET PLACE for July, August, September, 
1941. 
Please send me ................ copies of THE SECRET PLACE on consignment, five cents each 
to be paid for all that are sold; the unsold copies to be returned for credit within sixty days of 
receipt. 


Lif, 1” | ge RSet ine oe ore ESE ah eo) Cea tvome eee pats Lesa ancca tS fost at tenn cca css aerate 
FV) LCL Re aire Mase aero hore ae Fe RDI ee Fat PY CHURCH... Bins deleted Paces tateeacedetred 
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Baptists Act in World 


Emergency 


Ayey FACVED to compassion by the cry of suffering 
MA : humanity, the Northern Baptist Convention 

eg W asks the denomination to raise a World Emer- 
gency Fund of $600,000. This is in addition 
to and apart from the regular Unified Missionary Budget. 





For World Relief $160,000 is allocated; for ministry to 
service men in military camp areas, $100,000; for aged 
ministers and missionaries, $40,000; for distressed Bap- 
tist colleges, $100,000; for contingencies $100,000; and 
emergencies on foreign fields, $100,000. 


Let the flow of gifts begin now, for the need 1s urgent. 


At the same time keep up the scale of giving to the 
Unified Budget and if possible exceed the amount given 
last year. 


It is hoped to raise the whole fund of $600,000 in six 
months — by December 7 which will be a SUNDAY OF 
SACRIFICE. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE M. DERBYSHIRE, Chairman * EARL FREDERICK ADAMS, General Director 


























